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SURVEY INDICATES 
RADIO DOES NOT 
DECREASE SIZE OF 
CONCERT AUDIENCE 


Country-wide Symposium 
Conducted by “Musical 
America” Shows Majority 
of Managers Friendly to 
Broadcasting Music—Some 
Insert Clause in Artist’s 
Contract Prohibiting Radio 
Performance — Weather 
Conditions and Imperfect 
Instruments Form Factor 
Which Sometimes Works 
Against Artists 


HE radio idea, sweeping the whole 

of America almost overnight, has 
become an issue of ever-increasing im- 
portance in the sphere of music. Its 
firm hold upon people everywhere, the 
vast audience which it serves, and the 
music which is freely and daily dis- 
pensed through its use—these factors 
combine to raise the question: “Is the 
radio detrimentally affecting con- 
certs?” Many managers and artists 
have asserted that the attendance at 
concerts has decreased as a result of 
the wholesale broadcasting of musical 
programs and the millions of persons 
who nightly “iisten in.”” And surface 
logic would seem to indicate that if 
people can hear music for nothing, 
they are not going to pay to go to 
concerts. There are other factors, 
however, than this elementary one to 
be weighed and taken into account. In 
order to arrive at the facts in the case, 
as experience has thus far shown them 
to exist, MUSICAL AMERICA has made 
a country-wide survey of this ques- 
tion. With the cooperation of its cor- 
respondents in every part of America, 
a symposium has been conducted, and 
expressions of opinion secured from 
the leading musical managers in each 
section. While there is naturally no 
unanimity, the consensus of opinion is 
that the radio is exerting a beneficial 
influence upon the concert business; 
that it is stimulating interest in music 
and tending to enlarge rather than de- 
crease the future army of concert- 
goers. 

The following opinions represent the 
verdict of managers and others in every 
section of the country, persons who 
have an anxious and expert finger upon 
the popular pulse. They answer the ques- 
tion raised with as much finality as 
experience and careful observation up 
to the present time permit. The very 
largest centers of musical activity, such 
as New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, have not been included in this 
inquiry, for the reason that the concerts 
in those cities have a vast population 
to draw upon, and, in the case of estab- 
lished events, a regular following which 
is unlikely to be affected by the com- 
petition of the radio. 


Verdict of the Cities 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
concert managers are unable to submit 
specific facts and figures to show 
whether or not the radio is detrimentally 
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affecting concerts. However, Frank W. 
Healy and Jessica Colbert insist that 
a clause prohibiting radio concerts be 
included in the contracts of artists booked 
by them. Selby C. Oppenheimer is like- 
wise averse to having his concerts broad- 
cast, but would be willing to permit it 
provided the auditors would be confined 
to “shut-ins” and those living at too 
great distances to attend. Both Mr. Op- 
penheimer and Mrs. Colbert are of the 
opinion that the effect of the radio in 
either increasing or decreasing concert 
attendance is not sufficiently pronounced 
to be susceptible of measurement, but 
Mr. Healy feels that the artist’s drawing 
power is reduced by promiscuous broad- 
casting, and his artistic prestige lessened 


due to distortion of his performance in 
transmission. Mrs. Colbert is willing 
to have her attractions broadcast pro- 
vided an adequate fee is paid, but feels 
that it is a grave mistake for artists to 
perform gratis, thereby conveying the 
impression that music is a thing which 
need not be paid for; the more so as they 
are thereby stimulating the sales of radio 
apparatus which is by no means dis- 
tributed on a non-profit basis. 
CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Cincinnati.—Herman Thuman, man- 
ager of the Artist Series and other local 
concert series, says that none of his 
concerts are broadcast, but that he does 

[Continued on page 4] 
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HEATED PROTEST 
AND WITHDRAW 
FROM SALZBURG 


Committee Including Nation’s 
Leading Younger Com- 
posers Announces Cancella- 
tion of Plan to Participate 
in Second Chamber Festival 
—Letter to Head of Inter- 
national Society for Con- 
temporary Music Describes 
Share Assigned to Italy in 
Programs as “Obviously In- 
ferior”’ 


TALY will not participate in the 

Chamber Music Festival to be held 
at Salzburg from Aug. 2 to 7, because, 
according to a statement by the Italian 
Committee for the Festival, it was 
“for the second time to be represented 
at Salzburg under conditions of ob- 
vious inferiority.” In a letter to the 
president of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music in London, 
the committee, comprising the com- 
posers Alfano, Casella, De Sabata, 
Malipiero, Molinari, Pizzetti and 
Respighi, and Guido M. Gatti, music- 
ologist, has withdrawn all Italian 
works from this year’s programs. 

The letter of the Italian committee 
indicates that a respectably large num- 
ber of native works had been submitted 


to the Festival jury, comprising “the 
artistic effort of the younger Italian 


7 


musicians during the last ten years.’ 
The number of works chosen from this 
list was such, the letter states, as to 
“give rise to the impression that our 
school of composers is incapable of pro- 
ducing anything of real importance in 
the field of chamber music.” 

Italy was to have been represented 
by three entries, Malipiero’s “Due 
Sonetti del Berni;” Busoni’s “Fantasia 
Contrapuntistica” for two pianos, and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Raggio Verde” 
and “Cipressi.” The total number of 
works to be given on the six programs 
was. thirty-seven. These had _ been 
chosen by the international committee 
of seven judges from a total of more 
than 200 submitted works. The national 
distribution of the other compositions is 


as follows: Germany and Austria, 
twelve; France, eight; Russia, four; 
Great Britain, three; Hungary and 
Poland, two each, and Spain, Czecho- 


slovakia and the United States, one each. 

The jury which chose the works for 
the Festival comprises: Mr. Ansermet, 
Mr. Caplet, Mr. Goossens, Mr. Scherchen, 
Mr. Sonneck, Mr. Wellesz and Mr. 
Zemlinsky. 

The Committee’s Letter 

The letter of the Italian committee 
for the Festival announcing the with- 
drawal of its works was as follows: 

“To the Honorable President, 


“The International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, London. 
“Sir: 


“The programs compiled at Zurich for 
the Festival of modern music to be held 
this year at Salzburg have given rise 
in Italy to nothing less than amazement. 

‘“‘We had considered it an honor to sub- 


[Continued on page 2] 
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STADIUM CROWDED 
AT FIRST OF N. Y. 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Willem Van _ Hoogstraten 
Leads Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Excellent Pro- 
gram—New Platform and 
Sounding Board Solve 
Acoustic Problems—Adolph 
Lewisohn Addresses Audi- 
ence 


EFORE an audience which filled 

the great Lewisohn Stadium and 
the whole of the additional seating 
accommodation provided on the field, 
New York’s summer concert series by 
the Phi:harmonic Orchestra under 
Willem van Hoogstraten, was launched 
on Thursday night of last week. . 

The program, and the manner in which 
it was presented, seemed to give much 
happiness to the great throng at the 
opening. More important than the fine 
and sometimes superlative playing of the 
orchestra to the Stadium habitué, was 
the fact that this playing could be heard 
and appreciated with more ease than 
ever before in the history of the series. 
A new platform with sounding board has 
brought the problem of acoustics nearer 
solution than any of the devices previous- 
ly employed. The stand is officially re- 
ported to have cost $15,000, and no doubt 
the committee found the end justified 
the expenditure of the means. 

So far as the eye pictorial is concerned, 
some economy seems to have been prac- 
tised on the new structure. It is cer- 
tainly more effective than handsome, but 
the ear and not the eye matters at the 
Stadium, and the ear had nothing to 
complain about, or very little, accepting 
the inevitable conditions of al fresco 





music.. The orchestra now faces the 
conductor on a graded platform instead 
of a level floor, and the stage is placed 
about 100 feet further back than last 
year, thus increasing the field capacity. 

Adolph Lewisohn, donor of the Sta- 
dium and honorary chairman of the con- 
cert committee, received an ovation when 
he appeared to address the gathering. 
He expressed gratification that such a 
large and high-class audience had assem- 
bled for the opening of the sixth season. 
“It is a great privilege to be of service 
to the people of this city,” he said, “and 
we are pleased to be able to offer these 
splendid educational concerts to ever- 
increasing audiences. I hope these con- 
certs will continue to be successful and 
give pleasure, recreation and education 
to intelligent audiences who appreciate 
the best quality of music, and will help 
to make New York attractive during the 
summer months for those who remain in 
the city.” 

Mr. Hoogstraten, in his first program, 
emphasized the excellent impression he 
had already made as a_ conductor. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was ex- 
cellently done, with a fine appreciation of 
dynamic contrasts and the feeling of the 
work. Another finely played number was 
the “Don Juan” of Strauss. Handel’s 
Largo and Prelude to Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer’’ completed the list. Pr. . B. 

The second concert, on Friday even- 
ing, brought another admirable program, 
the features of which were the “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3 and the “Scheherazade” 
Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Grieg’s Two 
Elegiac Melodies proved the tonal beau- 
ties of which the string orchestra is 
capable, and Johann Strauss’ “Weiner 
Blut” Waltz was a joyous number. 

The “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak was given with fine tonal color- 
ing and rare spirit on Saturday evening. 
Chabrier’s “Espana,” the “Prize Song” 
from “Meistersinger” and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” were also played. 

Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony had a 
meritorious performance on Sunday, and 
other works presented were the “Forest 
Murmurs” from “Siegfried,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile for strings, 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” and the Introduc- 
tion to Act III of Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” 
the last as an extra. ee} s 





Italian Section, Angered, Withdraws 
Its Works from Salzburg Programs 


UNDA AN LLANE NAGATA LATTE 
[Continued from page 1] 





mit to the choice of the Commission all 
those musical works which for material 
or esthetic reasons seemed most adapted 
to represent at Salzburg, among those 
of other nations, the artistic effort of the 
younger Italian musicians during the 
last ten years. 

“But instead we have been compelled 
with deep chagrin to note that, for the 
second time, Italy is to be represented 
at Salzburg under conditions of obvious 
inferiority, thus giving rise to the im- 
pression that our school of composers 
is incapable of producing anything of 
real importance in the field of chamber 
music. 

“On these conditions we consider it 
our duty to state that the Italian group 
herewith withdraws all its works from 
the coming Festival at Salzburg, and 
prefers to abstain from any sort of 
collaboration at that musical manifesta- 
tion. 


Find First Genuine Portrait of 
Stradivarius 


OR the first time an authentic 

picture of Stradivarius has been 
found. The features of the master 
violin-maker have remained a mys- 
tery for more than 200 years, but 
now, according to the New York 
Herald’s Rome correspondent, a 
genuine portrait has turned up. 
The portrait, which is vouched for 
by experts, has come into the pos- 
session of Pietro Anelli, a Cremona 
piano-maker. Signor Anelli found 
the portrait in the possession of a 
certain professor who had bought 
it from a Genoa antiquary. The 


picture, signed by the painter 
Gialdisi, bears the name of the 
master and the date 1691. Stradi- 


varius is depicted as a stern type, 
with dark eyes and flowing hair. 


He is shown holding one of 
his celebrated violins against his 
breast. 


TT 
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“This decision has been taken with 
regret, but we consider it the only one 
compatible with the dignity of a school 
which, though young, is none the less 
generally considered one of the first in 
Europe. 

“With the expression of our respectful 
consideration, 

“The Italian Committee: 

(signed) “FRANCO ALFANO, ALFREDO 
CASELLA, VICTOR DE SABATA, 
G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO, 


BERNARDINO MOLINARI, ILDE- 
BRANDO  PIZZETTI, OTTORINO 
RESPIGHI, GuIDO M. GATTI, 
(National Delegate.) 
“RoME, June 15, 1923.” 
Mr. Sonneck’s Statement 
The sole American member of the 


jury which chose the works for the Fes- 
tival programs is O. G. Sonneck, of G. 
Schirmer, and former head of the music 
department of the Congressional Library 
in Washington. Mr. Sonneck was pre- 
vented from attending the sessions in 
Zurich when the 200 compositions were 
read by the jury. He stated to a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA that he 
was not aware of any contemplated 
change in the programs at Salzburg, 
except that the Italian works would 
probably be omitted. 

“It is inevitable,” said Mr. Sonneck, 
“that when a jury is compelled to select 
from so many compositions somebody is 
bound to be disappointed. Naturally, 
only a fraction of the entries could be 
played in six programs. I do not know 
what was the Italian committee’s reason 
for their action. But if the decision of 
an international and unbiased jury is 
not to be abided by, the whole purpose 


of the annual international event be- 
comes something of a farce.” 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, is the 


delegate of the United States section of 
the Society to the Festival. The Ameri- 
can work scheduled for performance this 


year is three excerpts from Emerson 
Whithorne’s “New York Days and 
Nights.” 

All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given 


Mischa Mischakoff Only Soloist 


Chosen in Stadium Hearings 


NLY one among 500 carefully 

picked candidates—Mischa 
Mischakoff, Russian violinist, a 
product of the Petrograd Conser- 
vatory—was deemed successful in 
the auditions for soloists for the 
Stadium concerts, held in Aeolian 
Hall between May 10 and June 2u, 
by a committee headed by Mrs. 
William Cowen. A report made 
last week by the chairman of 
the auditions committee to Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of the Stadium concerts, 
stated in part: “The auditions 
have shown on the whole a much 
higher technical standard than in 
the previous year. There are 
many singers whom we hope to 
hear in another year or two on 
account of the wonderful promise 
that they gave. The piano depart- 
ment on the whole was of high 
artistic standard. The violin de- 
partment was far above the stand- 
ard of last year.” The standard 
required of the applicants was that 
he or she should “show himself or 
herself on the same plane as the 
Philharmonic Orchestra.” 
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ST. LOUIS COMPANY AT 
BEST IN HERBERT OPERA 





“Sweethearts” Proves the High Light of 
Present Season by Municipal 
Opera Forces 


St. Louis, July 7.—The production 
this week of Victor Herbert’s comic 
opera, “Sweethearts,” marked the high 
light of the season by the Municipal 
Opera Company. Its charming melodies 
were sung in excellent fashion, the work 
of the chorus being particularly praise- 
worthy. Its singing was notable for 
volume, attack and shading, reflecting 
great credit on the chorus-master, Wil- 
liam Parsons. 

Helena Morrill as Sylvia did her best 
work of the season, singing and acting 
in admirable fashion. Thomas Conkey 
as Franz had his best opportunity of the 
year and made the most of it. Dorothy 
Maynard as Liane was delightful in her 
acting, and her vocal work was quite up 
to her usual standard. Messrs. Poppen, 
Woodruff, Campbell and McCarthy 
rounded out a capital singing cast, while 
Frank Moulan was excellent in the part 
of Mikel. The six daughters, known as 
the White Geese, were all St. Louis sing- 
ers and comprised Myrtle Voss, Marie 
Lenhardt, Grace Brinkley, Louise Hei- 
mueller, Winifred Corrigan and Clara 
Schlief. Inclement weather marred sev- 
eral of the performances, but the aver- 
age attendance has been up to standard. 

The principal artist recital series at 
the Leo C. Miller music studios was given 
this week. Jeanette Kohl appeared on 
Monday night, Willard McGregor on 
Thursday and Horace White on Friday, 
each performing an attractive program. 

HERBERT W. COST. 





Frederick Candlyn Wins Cantata Prize 
in Philadelphia Contest 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 7.—T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn, organist of St. Paul’s Church 
and assistant director of music at the 
New York State College for Teachers, 
was awarded the first prize of $500 for 
the best Christmas cantata, by Straw- 
bridge & Clothier of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Candlyn’s composition is entitled “The 
World’s Light,” with libretto by Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson of Albany. This 
is the second national competition in 
which Mr. Candlyn has won first prize. 
In 1919 he was awarded the gold medal 
of the American Guild of Organists for 
the best anthem in the annual Clemson 
competition. The new cantata is dedi- 
cated to T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas Church, New York. It is the 
second sacred cantata written by Mr. 
Candlyn. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Bangor Municipal Concerts Attract Big 
Audiences 


BANGOR, ME., July 7.—Much interest 
is being shown this summer in the an- 
nual series of municipal concerts given 
by the Bangor Band, Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, conductor, in the open-air con- 
certs given in the parks of the city. A 
special band concert, arranged for the 
Graham-Ivers Company, was given on 
July 1 in Westland Park before a great 
audience. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





ORGANISTS’ GUILD 


ELECTS CANDIDATES 





Seven Fellows and Twenty- 
nine Associates Admitted 
to Membership 


The executive committee of the Amer 
ican Guild of Organists met on June 2: 
when Mr. Hedden reported for the e> 
amination committee as follows: 

There were seven successful cand 
dates for the Fellowship, namely: 


William W. Carruth, Oakland, Cal.. 
George Fowler, New York; F. E. Johr- 
son, Bradford, Mass.; Connell Keefer. 
Oakland, Cal.; Herman F. Siewart, Wi: 
ter Park, Fla.; Parvin W. Titus, Rosell. 
Park, N. J.; Carl Weinrich, Pate 
son, N. J. 

The following twenty-nine candidate: 
for the Associateship were successful: 

Francis X. M. Attanasio, Brooklyn; 
Harold Bender, Paterson, N. J.; Doris 
Eber, Brooklyn; M. Ida Ermold, Balti 
more; Margaret R. Funkhouser, Balti- 
more; Gul C. Filkins, Detroit; Mabel M 
Hill, Minneapolis; Gladys Hollingsworth, 
San Diego; Herbert J. A. Irvinre, Swan- 


scott, Mass.; A. Roy Kendall, Sher- 
brooke, Canada; Vera Kitchner, New 
York; Enid Lindborg, Omaha; Maud 


Lewis, Baltimore; George Otto Lillich, 
Eau Claire, Wis.; A. M. Masonheimer, 
Jr., Trenton; Frederick Mueller, Minne- 
apolis; Sarah L. Nicholes, Brooklyn; 
William Pollock, New York; Rose 
Phelps, Hackensack; Raymond E. Rapp, 
Belleville, Ill.; Mary M. Richards, Roy- 
ersford, Pa.; Elizabeth A. Rohns, De- 
troit; Moritz E. Schwarz, Jersey City; 
Dwight M. Steere, St. Johns, Mich.; 
Louise C. Titcomb, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. R. 
B. Tyson, Baltimore; E. M. Wisdom, 
Marietta, Ohio; Della V. Weber, Balti- 
more; Jane F, Why, Germantown, Pa. 
These candidates were formally elect- 
ed respectively Associates and Fellows. 





Sokoloff to Conduct London Symphony 
Again Next Season 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, has been invited by 
the directors of the London Symphony to 
conduct the orchestra in one or more con- 
certs during its regular season of 1923- 
24. The invitation to the American con- 
ductor fixes Feb. 13 as the date for his 
first appearance next year, and came as 
the result of his success in leading two 
concerts of a special post-season series 
recently in Queen’s Hall, the other three 
being under the baton of Felix Wein- 
gartner. The press enthusiastically re- 
viewed these concerts, the Morning Post 
inquiring whether Mr. Sokoloff could not 
be secured as guest for a performance 
of two of the British National Opera 
Company. Requests have also _ been 
made that the leader appear as guest 
with the Manchester Symphony and the 
Liverpool Philharmonic during the 
period when he will be in England next 
February. 


Yale Committee Reopens $1,000 
Song Contest 


EW HAVEN, CONN., July 7. 

—A new competition has been 
announced for the $1,000 anony- 
mous prize offered for a Yale song, 
the committee having rejected all 
of the 162 songs submitted in the 
earlier contest. The time for sub- 
mitting the musical setting closes 
on May 1, 1924, and is open to the 
general public. A _ contest for 
words only, open to Yale alumni 
and students, closes on Jan. 1 next. 
On the latter date one or more sets 
of words will be published and the 
competition for a musical setting 
will begin. The donors desire that 
a song of anthem type be produced. 
The committee states, however, 
that words or musical settings al- 
ready in existence may be used. 
All or part of the total prize may 
be awarded to a competitor who 
submits a new musical setting to 
old words or new words to old 
music, or who suggests an old 
music setting for words announced 
as being in the final contest. Un- 
less such a special award is made, 
the prize will be divided equally 
between the author of the winning 
words and the composer of the 
winning music. 
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Romain Rolland’s “Musical 
Tour” Includes Article on 
Telemann, Leader in the Re- 
volt Against Italian Domi- 
nance in Music of the Eigh- 
teenth Century—Other In- 
fluences of “Classic”? Days 
Surveyed in Early Essays 
of Musicologist 


By P. Charles Rodde. 


70 consider the develop- 
ment of the orchestra 
today, and then plunge 
back into the eighteenth 
century, is to invite at 
least one queer experl- 
ence. We are familiar with the voice 
that sighs for the opera of yesterday, 
when the old Academy of Music opened 
its doors nightly to audiences eager to 
weigh the merits of Bellini and Ros- 
sini and the earlier Verdi, when plans 
for a great opera house on Broadway 
were being considered by a group of 
venturesome spirits. Then, a star was 
a star and a song was a song, but now, 
protests the voice, you can’t hear the 
singing for the noise of the orchestra. 
What is opera, anyway? Strauss! A 
snort. Wagner! Well, of course. . . 
But you should have heard Patti sing. 
Why, I was at a performance of “Tris- 
tan” the other night, and really there 
were times when you couldn’t hear a note 
for the clamor of drums and trumpets 
and horns. The soprano—or was it a 
contralto?—just opened her mouth. She 
may have been singing. However 

If it is any consolation to the cham- 
pions of yesterday, they may be assured 
that similar voices were raised as early 
as 1740, to give a specific date. Then 
the audience could no longer understand 
the words of the singers, unless it had 
recourse to a libretto. “The immoderate 
use of the orchestral accompaniment,” 
wrote Gerber, “has become a general 
fashion.” Dramatic music was coming 
te birth. The recitativo secco was giv- 
ing place to the recitativo accompagnato. 
Composers were writing symphony over- 
tures to express the contents of their 
works. The Germans had discovered 
Tonmalerei or musical description, and 
the old Italian dominance of musical 
Europe was being undermined. 

It is this dominance by Italy that 
strikes a unifying note in the papers of 
Romain Rolland, now translated by Ber- 
nard Miall and collected under the title 
of “A Musical Tour Through the Land 
of the Past” (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.). The keynote might more appro- 
priately be described as the emergence 
of the German spirit in music, but in 
these earlier essays of the musicologist 
we see Europe taking its lessons from 
Italy. In England, Burney, the historian, 
is discovered writing: “The young Eng- 
lish composers, without having been in 
Italy, lapse less frequently into the Eng- 
lish style than the young French com- 
posers, who have spent years in Italy, 
lapse, in spite of all, into the French 
style.” This was considerably in favor 
of the young English composers. Today 
let them cross the channel if they dare! 


Signs of Revolt 


But we are back, with Rolland, in the 
eighteenth century, and Burney is con- 
cluding that England is a better school 
than France for the young composer, for 
in London there are excellent Italian 
companies performing opera under such 
masters as Mr. Handel, Buononcini, Por- 
pora and Galuppi. It is the day of con- 
troversy between the “pre-classic” J. S. 
Bach and Handel and the young radicals 
f the so-called “classic” school. Tele- 
nann, the forgotten master, inveighs 
igainst the pre-classic style. Young art- 
ists, he says, must turn to the school of 
the Italian and young German melodists, 
not to that of “the old writers, who write 
‘ounterpoint till all is blue, but are de- 
void of invention, and write for fifteen 
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and twenty voices obbligati in which Dio- 
genes himself with his lantern would 
not find a drop of melody.” 

The recognition of the “German melo- 
dists,” as forming a distinct entity in 
music, may, perhaps, be taken as an 
early sign of the coming revolt. As yet 
good German parents frowned upon the 
musical career for their sons, but the 
German musical conscience was soon to 
awaken. There was this new Ton- 
malerei, and there were strange libret- 
tists like Metastasio who were giving 
instructions to composers about the dra 
matic significance of their works. The 
Germans who could not afford to go to 
Italy became jealous of the Italian musi- 
cians, who were often better paid than 
the German artists in Germany. Rolland 
tells us that to the popular taste, Italian- 
ism remained all but unknown. It might 
flourish among the aristocracy, but the 
people must sing their own music, and 
of “German religious “music there was 
abundance: Lutheran canticles, ora- 
torios, Passions, and, above all, the col- 
lections of Lieder and Liederlein, the 
eternal and inviolable refuge of German 
thought.” 


Germany Rises 


Rolland points out “a remarkable fact 
that Italian opera and Italian music 
were represented in Europe, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, not by 
Italians but by Germans; by Gluck in 
Vienna, Johann Christian Bach in Lon- 
don, Graun in Berlin and Hasse in Italy 
itself. How could it be otherwise than 
that a new spirit should find its way 
into this Germanized Italianism? In 
these German masters, conscious of their 
superiority, there gradually developed a 
desire, avowed or unconfessed, to con- 
quer Italy with her own weapons. We 
are struck by the Germanic pride which 
we perceive increasing in Gluck and 
Mozart. And these brilliant Italianizers 
are the first to try their powers in the 
German Lied.” The salvation of German 
music, however, was to be found in the 
sudden development of instrumental 
music. “At the moment when Germany 
seemed to be abjuring, with vocal polyph- 
ony and the infinite resources of the con- 
trapuntal style, the old German manner, 
her very personality she had the 


good fortune to find, in the sudden out- 
growth of instrumental music, the 
equivalent, and more, of what she had 
lost.” 

Italian opera was supreme in Ger- 
many, the coming liberators were Ital- 
ianized; then the liberation could not be 
complete. It is “permissible to believe” 
with Rolland that the flowers that 
bloomed in the pages of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven do not represent the nor- 
mal development or what would have 
been the outcome had Germany been left 
to her own resources. The influences of 
an invasion are profound indeed, espe- 
cially an invasion of thought. “From 
the overwhelming triumph of the Italian 
opera over the Germany of the eigh- 
teenth century,” Romain Rolland con- 
cludes, “there has remained through the 
centuries the indelible mark of Italian 
feeling and the Italian style, which is 
perceptible even in the most thoroughly 
German masters of our own period. It 
would not be difficult to prove that Wag- 
ner’s work is full of Italianisms; that 
the melodious and expressive language 
of Richard Strauss is, to a great extent. 
fundamentally Italian. A victory such 
as that of the Italy of the eighteenth 
century over Germany leaves its indeli- 
ble traces upon the history of the people 
that has suffered it.” 


{n Early Novel and Mr. Pepys 


The majority of the papers in “A 
Musical Journey” were published in the 
Revue de Paris between 1900 and 1910. 
The study of Telemann alone is printed 
for the first time. Sometimes these musi- 
cological explorations are scarcely re- 
lieved from dullness, but one can hardly 
look for the brilliant imagination that 
flashes in and illuminates the pages of 
“Jean Christophe” in articles that reflec: 
the student of the Normal School. There 
is much more than the chronicler of facts 
in this work, however, when the author 
weighs and considers his facts and de- 
livers his conclusions. The account of 
Johann Kuhnau’s humorous novel, “Ver 
Musikalische Quack-Salber,” published in 
Dresden in 1700 (preserved by only two 
examples), is interesting, but little more 
than interesting. The work was signifi 
cant in the satiric treatment of the pre- 
vailing Italianism, so here, in the first of 


The Birth of Imitative or De- 
scriptive Music and _ the 
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Ascendancy—How Metas- 
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Picture of Handel from a 
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the collected studies, we catch a sound 
ot the unifying note of revolt. 

The second paper, “An English Ama- 
teur,” is made disjointed by its frequent 
quotations from Pepys. While it does not 
appeal to one who likes his diarist 
straight, it serves its purpose in reveal- 
ing the status of music in England. 
These were the days when every gentle- 
man kept his chest of viols. We are 
reminded that Mr. Secretary Pepys him- 
self played the lute, the viol, the theorbo, 
the flageolet and the recorder and, “to 
some extent, the spinet,” and it seems that 
His Majesty’s Navy must some time have 
suffered because of his obsession. “God 
forgive me! I do still see that my nature 
is not to be quite conquered, but will 
esteem pleasure above all things, though 
yet in the middle of it, it has reluctance 
after my business, which is neglected by 
my following my pleasure. However, 
musique and women I cannot but give 
way to, whatever my business is.” 


Handel Goes to Rehearsal 


Next we take a view of the massive 
Handel on his way to Carlton House to 
rehearse an oratorio before the Prince 
of Wales. Gigantic indeed is the Great 
Bear. “Broad, corpulent, with big hands 
and enormous feet.” His “arms and 
thighs were stupendous. His hands were 
so fat that the bones disappeared in the 
flesh, forming dimples. He walked bow- 
legged, with a heavy, rolling gait, very 
erect, with his head thrown back under 
its huge white wig, whose curls rippled 
heavily over his shoulders. He had a 
long, horse-like face, which with age be- 
came bovine and swamped in fat; with 
pendant cheeks and triple chin, the nose 
large, thick and straight, the ears red 
and long. His gaze was very direct; 
there was a quizzical gleam in his bold 
eye, a mocking twist at the corner of his 
large, finely cut mouth. His air was: 
impressive and jovial. When he smiled 

-says Burney—‘his heavy, stern coun- 
tenance was radiant with a flash of in- 
telligence and wit; like the sun emerg 
ing from a cloud.’ ” 

Much has been written of Handel since 
Burney. As Rolland puts it, he and 
Bach were two mountains which domi- 
nated and closed a period, and so we run 
on with the rivers which “made for 
themselves a way towards the future”; 
to Telemann, Hasse, Jommelli and the 
Mannheim symphonists; on to the age of 
Tonmalerei and, principally, to the inno- 
vator, Georg Philipp Telemann. 


The Forgotten Master 


In twenty years of his life alone Tele- 
mann, according to his own rough esti- 
mate, wrote twelve cycles of sacred music 
for all the Sundays and feast-days of 
the year; nineteen Passions (often con- 
tributing the poems to these); twenty 
operas and comic operas, twenty ora- 
torios, forty serenades, 600 overtures,. 
trios, concertos, clavier pieces, etc.; 700 
airs, etc. And from his tenth to his: 
eighty-sixth year he “wrote music with 
indefatigable joy and enthusiasm with- 
out prejudice to a hundred other occu- 
pations.” With his Tonmalerei he ac 
quired “a world-wide reputation, even 
while he offended the prejudices of his 
countrymen.” The Germans had “little 
liking for this descriptive music, the 
taste for which came from France; but 
the most austere critics could not resist 
the power of certain of these pictures.” 

Telemann founded the first musical 
journal published in Germany; he was 
one of the principal initiators of German 
comic opera, he organized societies and 
concerts, he filled an amazing number of 
musical posts, he startled his compeers 
with his inventions in harmony. His 
claims have been overlooked, but he occu- 
pies a definite place in the history of 
instrumental music, as Rolland shows ir 
his critical survey of available works, a 
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Majority of Managers Believe Radio Helps Concert Business 
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not believe it would make any appreciable 
difference in attendance if they were sent 
over the radio—Mrs. Darby, manager 
of the Cincinnati Symphony concerts, de- 
clares that a few of the orchestra pro- 
grams were broadcast, with unsatisfac- 
tory results as far as the machine was 
concerned. She does not feel that 
they have thus far affected the attend- 
ance. The _ technical perfecting of 
the instrument might, she thinks, have 
an effect upon the _ box-office.—Bertha 
Baur, head of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, believes that the radio should op- 
erate to increase rather than decrease 
the attendance at first-class concerts, 
by stimulating the desire to hear artists 
perform in person. The radio has not 
affected the attendance at Conservatory 
concerts, of which several have been 
broadcast. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





St, Louis.—Elizabeth Cueny, the man- 
ager, could issue no statement at this 
time. The concert managers are to meet 
in Chicago, and the question of the radio 
will be taken up [see last week’s issue 
of MustcaAL AMERICA; the National 
Concert Managers’ Association went on 
record as being opposed to broadcast- 
ing].—I can state that Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 
was of the opinion that the broadcasting 
done here last year by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of the orchestra concerts 
was of unlimited benefit to the orchestra 
on its tour; but there has been some 
adverse opinion from a purely local 
standpoint. Although the attendance has 
been in no way affected by this broad- 
casting, there are some who contend that 
it will gradually eat into the attendance 
record. Except for a few choral con- 
certs and the symphony, there have been 
no important concerts broadcast. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Detroit.—Isobel J. Hurst, manager of 
the Detroit Concert Direction, says that, 
instead of being detrimental to the con- 
cert manager, the radio has proved help- 
ful. She thinks that it whets the interest 
in the artists and that the radio “fans” 
are desirous of hearing and seeing their 
favorites in person. The Detroit Con- 
cert Direction audiences of last season 
far surpassed those of the previous 
one.—James E. Devoe, manager of the 
Philharmonic-Central Concert Company, 
states that his company has never had 
such large audiences as those of the 
last three seasons. He declares that 
the radio can in no way affect the at- 
tendance at concerts for it is by no means 
a substitute. He further adds that, if 
a manager just gets down to hard work, 
he need have no fear of the devastating 
effects of the radio.—William E. Walter, 
manager of the Detroit Symphony, is 
in Europe, but a person in authority 
stated that, while the Symphony concerts 
were broadcast the season before last, 
this was discontinued last season, be- 
cause Mr. Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 
the orchestra, and Robert de Bruce, at 
that time manager of the orchestra, felt 
that it was causing a decrease in the 
attendance. There was much opposition 
to its installation, by several members 
of the Symphony Society, but it was put 
into use in spite of this because the 
majority of people were so keenly en- 
thusiastic over it. No figures were avail- 
able because of Mr. Walter’s absence. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 








Pittsburgh.—There are three musical 
managers in Pittsburgh. May Beegle 
thinks the radio is good advertising for 
concerts but cannot say definitely what 
its effect is upon the box-office. Ed*th 
Taylor Thompson prefers not to be 
quoted. James Bortz knows of cases of 
the radio having been the cause of people 
not buying tickets for a concert which 
they knew was to be broadcast. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





Baltimore Not Opposed to Radio 


Baltimore.—The opinions expressed by 
William Albaugh and “Frederick R. 
Huber were that no detrimental influence 
is exerted by broadcasting. Mr. Albaugh, 
who is manager of the concert bureau 
which bears his name, said that the effect 
of the radio upon local attendance at 
concerts and other musical ventures was 
negligible. He had not as yet noticed 
any decrease, or for that matier in- 
crease, of interest. It was his belief 
that the interest in the radio would 
eventually prove of value. Frederick R. 


Huber, municipal director of music, gave 
the following statement: 

“The fine public support of all things 
musical at the Lyric Theater is the 
strongest local evidence I know of refut- 
ing the idea that the radio is affecting 
the popularity of musical attractions. 
In fact, I should say it certainly must be 
helping to create an enjoyment of the 
art, for the musical clientéle has certain- 
ly grown since the radio has become pop- 
ular. This growth might not be caused 
by the radio; if not, then the radio cer- 
tainly has not hurt it. Personally, I 
feel that the radio is still in its infancy, 
and has many possibilities, and like 
musical reproducing machines, it will be 
a decided factor for good in stimulating 
a desire for culture.” 

Manager Boden said that the broad- 
casting done by his firm has been instru- 
mental in placing local musicians in 
concert engagements. He gave definite 
instances where information was sought 
from those who had “listened in” and 
wanted to supplement this by the “real 
personality” of singers and other musi- 
cians who had been heard. 

F. C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Anna Millar, busi- 
ness manager of the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Association, declares that her 
receipts have been cut from an average 
of $2,000 a concert to $1,000 as the re- 
sult of broadcasting.—Roland Witte, of 
the Horne-Witte Concert Bureau, while 
he could not give definite figures, stated 
that a decided falling-off was noted in 
the attendance at concerts.—On the other 
hand, Walter A. Fritschy of the Fritschy 
Concert Direction, thinks the radio has 
stimulated attendance at concerts and 
that the publicity gained by artists 
through singing over the newspaper 
radios has increased the sale of tickets. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The local managers can- 
not supply figures. One manager says 
there is no change in attendance, as all 
his artists are under contract not to 
sing over the radio and that no apparatus 
can be put into service during the con- 
cert even though the hall be equipped 
for broadcasting.—Charles Sheldon, Jr., 
has stated that there is a great falling 
off in the attendance at the Sunday after- 
noon concerts. Where he used to fill 
the auditorium, one can now count an 
audience of 200. Letters received by 
him show that thousands are “listening 
= HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Denver.—A. M. Oberfelder, prominent 
concert manager in this section, says 
that he has not observed any decrease 
in attendance at concerts because of 
the radio, but believes that such would 
be the case were permission to broad- 
cast artists’ concerts given. He will not 
allow broadcasting of any of his concerts 
and believes that no artist expecting to 
maintain a box-office value should sing 
over radio.—Robert Slack, the manager, 
is at present out of town. 

dé. ©. 


Washington, D. C.—A survey among 
the concert managers of the artists from 
out-of-town brings to light the fact that 
a non-broadcasting clause is written into 
these contracts, with the result that these 
concerts are not and cannot be sent over 
the radio. Therefore, the attendance at 
these concerts is not affected. There are 
several broadcasting stations located in 
this city, which feature concerts by local 
musicians, usually, and their services are 
given gratis. The concerts are of an 
amateur nature, but nevertheless are 
building a taste and appreciation for 
what is really worth while in music. The 
concert managers here are equally divid- 
ed as to the effect that the radio would 
have on their concerts, some believing 
that artists whom they pay large sums 
for an appearance should not be per- 
mitted to broadcast at all, while others 
(about the same number) believe that 
the radio creates an interest in the best, 
the result of which means a greater 
attendance at artists’ concerts. 

DorROTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


WILCOX. 


Los Angeles.—L. E. Behymer, the 
manager, is in the East, but Rena Mac- 
Donald, his associate, thinks that in the 
case of first-rate artists the radio will 
make no difference as they will have a 
capacity audience in any case.’ As for 
second-rate artists, there is a danger that 


some persons who have heard them over 
their home instruments would rest con- 
tent with that. Furthermore, as regards 
these lesser artists, Miss MacDonald con- 
tends that their voices, either owing to 
atmospheric conditions or the quality of 
receiving sets, may sound no better than 
those of very ordinary singers. This 
naturally applies as well to instru- 
mentalists. BRUNO D. USSHER. 





San Antonio, Tex.—The following 
opinions represent the attitude of local 
managers on the radio question: M. 
Augusta Rowley says that radio has not 
detrimentally affected the attendance of 
concerts she has managed. On the con- 


trary, listeners who have heard Jo- 
sephine Lucchese in “Martha” when 
broadcast from here, came in 


from neighboring towns to hear the 
opera, remaining to hear Tamaki Miura 
in “Butterfly.”—Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, 
president of the Mozart Society, has 
experienced no detrimental effects from 
the radio; Rosa Ponselle packed the 
house, despite broadcasting. The small 
audiences and deficit attending the St. 
Louis Symphony concert cannot be at- 
tributed to radio influence, as the con- 
cert was not broadcast. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Kansas City, Kan.—Dr. James W. 
May, member music committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, says: “I do not think that 
the radio has any detrimental effect on 
concert attendance; on,the contrary, I 
believe it to be a very good advertise- 
ment. The fact that certain artists 
have been heard over the radio stimulates 
people’s interest in hearing them in 
person. While I have no figures to sup- 
port my assertion, I know that the recent 
failure of our concert course here was 
not in any way due to the radio. The 
third yedr of any concert series is al- 
ways the most difficult, and the general 
business depression here last winter may 
be blamed entirely for the failure of 
something we had come to regard almost 
as an institution of permanence.”—Ray- 
mond Gibbs, manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce concert’ series, declared: 
“While it is true that the Chamber of 
Commerce concert series did not go so 
well this last year as in the two years 
immediately previous, the fact that it did 
not do so was probably the result of a 
number of causes and it is a debatable 


-question whether the advent of the radio 


had anything to do with it. Upon inquiry 
concerning similar courses in Eldorado 
and Wichita, a sim'lar result was found, 
but the managers there attributed it to 
the fact that the programs were given 
alternately by speakers and musicians. 
I am not prepared to say whether the 
radio will have any permanent effect 
upon attendance at _ concerts. Even 
though our series lost between $500 and 
$600 last year, I hesitate in blaming the 
radio for the loss. While it is true that 
it may possibly have had some slight 
detrimental effect, I do not believe that 
it ever could be of a permanent char- 
acter.” BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Opinion Divided in Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.—Opinion on this questio 
in Dallas is divided. Mrs. Mason of th: 
MacDonald Mason Management, believes 
that the radio does affect their concer: 
business detrimentally. Earle Behrend: 
has not felt the effect as yet. Julius A 
Jahn believes broadcasting to be bene 
ficial.in that it increases appreciation 0: 
the artist and creates a desire to see an’ 
hear the artist personally. Several man 
agers are absent from the city at pres 
ent, but it is safe to say that while th: 
situation here is on the whole unchange: 
thus far, the effect may be felt nex 
season. CorA D. BEHRENDS. 





San Diego.—None of the San Dieg 
musical courses have broadcast thei: 
programs. Most of our artists have con- 
tracts prohibiting this. Local artist: 
have been featured this way and ther: 
have been special advertising concerts, 
but the Artist, Philharmonic and other 
courses have not permitted the radio tw 
be used. All local managers will ban thx 
radio next season, as it is felt that th« 
results are bound to be detrimental to 


their box-office returns. 
W. F. REYER. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The radio has not 
proved detrimental to artist concerts in 
this city for the reason that all appear- 
ing artists are under contract with their 
New York managers not to broadcast. 
The effect of other broadcasting per- 
formances, such as local musical con- 
certs or concerts received from other 
cities, has been negligible so far as the 
attendance at big artist appearances is 
concerned. Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of 
the Beethoven Club, and Joseph Cortese, 
of Cortese Brothers, made the above 
statements. There are no figures to 
verify the statements, but comparison 
with last season’s results show that the 
radio has not had any material influence 
upon the receipts. 

B. M. BECKER 





Minneapolis.—Local concert managers 
are inclined to think that broadcasting 
has had little, if any, effect upon attend- 
ance, mainly because the great artists 
who give concerts do not give their 
services for radio programs. No fur- 
ther expressions from managers are 
available at this time. 

H. K. ZUPPINGER. 





Portland Ore—As nearly as can be 
ascertained, the factor of the radio has 
not entered into the local concert situa- 
tion. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Milwaukee.—Local musical managers 
declare that the radio has not affected 
concert attendance in any way. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





[This symposium will be continued in 
next week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
when additional expressions of opinion, 
representing other cities, will appear.] 





Romain Rolland Describes Influence 
of Telemann in Rise of the Orchestra 
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survey which he concludes with the decla- 
ration that “in every province of music— 
theatrical, ecclesiastical and instrumen- 
tal—Telemann stands at the source of 
the great modern movements.” 





Metastasio’s Part as a Reformer 


From Telemann we return to Metasta- 
sio, the librettist, “whose writings,” 
Burney ventures, “have probably con- 
tributed more to the perfection of vocal 
melody and music in general than the 
united efforts of all the great European 
composers.” Well, much has happened 
since Burney wrote but there can be no 
doubt about the strong impression cre- 
ated by Metastasio on his contempo- 
raries. Under his influence, Hasse took 
the recitativo accompagnato and utilized 
it in a logical and reasonable manner. 
This Racine of Italian opera expressed 
ideas on suiting music to the action 
which anticipated Gluck, although his 
school has been represented as opposed 
to Gluck’s reforms. Metastasio was a 
reformer as well as Gluck. While the 


latter was a revolutionist, the former 
was “a man of the world who respected 
the established usages.” 

Metastasio’s art was “full of taste and 
intelligence, perfectly balanced, but 
scholarly and sophisticated.” It lacked 
audacity and vigor, and, although it was 
doomed, it bore within it many ideas for 
the future. Of all those who came under 
the influence of this poet, Jommelli was 
the musician who was “most audacious 
and traveled farthest on the paths” de- 
fined by the writer. But the revolt was 
on. “Jommelli, who has sometimes been 
called the Italian Gluck, marks Italy’s 
supreme effort to retain her primacy in 
opera,” says Rolland. “He sought to 
accomplish the reformation of musica! 
tragedy without breaking with the Ital- 
ian tradition, revivifying it by novel ele- 
ments and, above all, by the dramatic 
power of the orchestra. He was not sup- 
ported in his own country; and in Ger- 
many he was a foreigner, as was Metas- 
tasio. They were defeated, and their 
defeat was Italy’s. The Italian Gluck 
founded no school. It was the German 
Gluck who assured the victory, not 
merely of a form of art, but of a race.” 
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Narodny's “Skygirl” Proves a Colorful Fantasy 
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From Left to Right: 1. “Dr. Deimos,” One of the Leading Characters, Impersonated by M. Lavrovsky (( 
the Woman of Mars, 50,000 Years Old, Who Has Survived the Artificial Civilization. 4. 


(Painted by David Burliuk). 


high pitch of modernism, 
there lurks a misty con- 
sclousness of the world of tomorrow, 

a dim vision of a fourth-dimensional 
universe peopled with weird beings 
and weirder ideas. While this futur- 
istic vision is shared by many modern- 
ists, the actual working-out of this 
flitting phantasmagoria into concrete 
presentable expression is a task pos- 
sible only to a rare spirit. Shaw 
worked out his vision in his “Back to 
Methuselah”; his creation is an intel- 
lectual tour de force. Long before the 
Shaw cycle was born Ivan Narodny 
conceived his monodrama form which 
at one sweep evokes pantomime, 
poetry, color, light and music. 

_Mr. Narodny’s monodrama, “The Sky- 
girl,” had its premiére last Sunday eve- 
ning at Harbor Hill, the country estate 
of Clarence H. Mackay at Roslyn, Long 
Island, for the benefit of the Mental 
Hygiene Committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, of which Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey, indefatigable pat- 
roness of the arts, is chairman. John D. 
Williams, producer of “Rain,” one of the 
knowing spirits of the modern stage, had 
the direction in hand, and to his crafts- 





3. “Luna,” 


Unique Monodrama Form Blends Pantomime, Music, Color and 
Light—First Performance Given for Charity At Mackay 
Estate At Roslyn, Long Island—Distinguished Artists Design 
Settings and Assist in Production. 


manship may be attributed much of the 
success of the initial performance. 
Lajos Serly conducted the orchestra and 
provided the musical background, with 
appropriate excerpts from the works of 
Nicholas Tcherepnin and others. The 
light effects were by Albert Duveen. The 
sole speaking part was capably taken 
care of by Wright Kramer, the Dr. Para- 


celsus. 
Chanler and Stella Settings 


The accompanying illustrations give 
but a faint notion of the color and imagi- 
native scope of the scenic settings, the 
“Astral Biological Laboratories,” de- 
signed by David Burliuk; the “Cave of 
Luna,” Robert W. Chanler’s telling sym- 
bolic representation; “Interior of the 
Palace of Chronos,” an appropriate de- 
sign by Joseph Stella. The setting for 
the intermezzi, “Flower Garden at Night 
on the Earth,” was also provided, in the 
form of a magnificent screen, by Mr. 
Chanler. 


The fantastic costumes of the star 
world were created by David Burliuk 
and V. Bobritsky and executed by the 
Guild of the Moscow Art Theater. 

The characters were as follows: Real- 
istic, Dr. Paracelsus, Wright Kramer; 
Poet, Percy Pyne, Jr.; Woman in Red, 
Berthe Braggiotti; Woman in_ Blue, 
Martha Lorber of the Ziegfeld Follies. 
Pantomimic, Chronos, V. _ Bobritsky; 
Deimos, M. Lavrovsky; Phoebos, R. 
Shatoff; Luna, D. Burliuk; Helia, Mar- 
tha Lorber; Telluria, Princess N. Carac- 
ciole; Don Juan, Percy Pyne, Jr.; Soul 
of Man, G. Dolinoff; AB, K. Aladshaloff ; 
CD, P. Rosian. 


Auditors Play a Role 


The sole speaker, Dr. Paracelsus, pro- 
jects his voice into the mimes who syn- 
chronize their gestures with the stream 
of words. Involuntarily, the onlooker 
becomes an active participant as he 
hears and sees each figure galvanized 
into being by the animating words ot 


zostume Designed by V. Bobritsky). 
Martha Lorber as “Helia,” the “Skygirl” 


2. “Citizens of the Fourth Dimension” 


the speaker. Because of the intimate 
kinship of the auditor with the reciter, 
the disparity in nuance consequent on 
the one-person control of the stage au- 
tomatons, vanishes at once and each 
individual hearer sublimates the mean- 
ing according to the personal reaction. 

Mr. Narodny’s vastly arresting satire 
concerns life 50,000 years hence on a 
fourth-dimensional star from which emo- 
tions, beauty and sex have been forever 
banished. Efficiency triumphs in this 
utilitarian world; man has been reduced 
to a simple mechanical unit, time and 
space have no existence. This paradise 
of intellectualism enjoys its wonted cere- 
bral poise until the advent of an engag- 
ing earth-child whose charms arouse 
latent amorous sparks in the breasts, or 
rather interior mechanisms, of the gro- 
tesque Martian-like chiefs. Obviously, 
the handling of this theme requires un- 
flagging dexterity, a wealth of flashing 
material, restraint and esthetic sensi- 
tiveness. All of these artistic exactions 
have been becomingly met by Mr. Na- 
rodny. With but slight revisions, the 
work will be ready for its official produc- 
tion next January at the National The- 
ater, New York, under the auspices of 
Mr. Williams, and in Moscow. “The 
Skygirl’s” musical decorations were judi- 
ciously chosen and admirably presented, 
but the work cries for special score, indi- 
vidual, homogeneous treatment. 

Where are our composers? A. H. 





HOLD FIRST JUNIOR 


Atlanta Is Seene of Unique 
Meeting—Give Prizes in 
Many Classes 
By Helen Knox Spain 
ATLANTA, GaA., July 7.—The Junior 
Music Clubs of the South Atlantic Dis- 
trict assembled in Atlanta in June for 
their first convention. This meeting 
stands out as it is the first junior con- 
vention ever held in the United States. 
The order of this two-day convention 
was modeled after the senior national 
convention. The keynote throughout 
was, better and more music for children. 
Perhaps the achievement calling forth 
most praise was the concert given by the 
combined choruses and orchestra, with- 


out a general rehearsal. 
Winners in the contest were as 


fol- 


lows: Piano, Bala Eisenberg, Atlanta; 
violin, Neva Mathis, Valdosta; ’cello, 
Lester Harbin, Rome; trained voice. 
Helen 3rooks, Savannah; untrained 


voice, Julian Halligan, Savannah; male 
voice, trained, Kirchley McBride, Va- 
dallia. 

Signor Volpi presented his chorus of 
100 voices in joint concert with Charles 
Sheldon, Jr., municipal organist, on July 
1, at the City Auditorium. The chorus 
was just recently organized, this being 
the first concert. In tone and shading, 


CLUB CONVENTION 


attack and release the chorus acquitted 
itself admirably. The program consisted 
of compositions by Rogers, Frysinger, 
Derees, Becker, Gillet, Wagner, Mat- 
thews and Diggle. 

This concert was one of a series broad- 
cast by the Atlanta Constitution. 





ARTISTS AMONG VOYAGERS 
Musicians Leave for European Visits— 
Elisabeth Rethberg Arrives 

The week’s sailing lists on outgoing 
Atlantic liners included the names of a 
number of musical personalities. Fran- 
ces Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sailed for Europe on the Levia- 
than on July 4 for a vacation which will 
extend the opening of the new 
musical season. Others booked on the 
same vessel were Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, pianist, and Fertune Gallo, impre- 
sario of the San Carlo Opera. Emma C. 
Thursby, singer and teacher, was a pas- 
senger on the Finland. Lydia Lindgren, 
soprano, and her husband, Raoul Querze, 
tenor, were among those who left by the 
France. Pitts Sanborn, newly appointed 
music critic of the New York Evening 
Mail, sailed with Mrs. Sanborn on the 
Rochambeau to attend the Munich Festi- 
val. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, executive 
secretary of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, left by the Homeric for a foreign 


until 


visit. Emma Dunn Stokes, singer, was 
a passenger on the Franconia. 

Among those returning to the United 
States was Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, scheduled %o 
sing at Ravinia Park this summer, who 
arrived on the Resolute. She was accom- 
panied by her sister, Kithe Sattler Reth- 
berg, pianist. Among those scheduled to 
arrive on the Berengaria late in the week 
was F. B. Tremaine, of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Music. 


The Whispering Gallery 


DHERENTS of the Wagnerian Opera 
Company will rejoice to learn of the 
re-engagement for next season of Maria 








Ivogiin, who appeared with the German 
forces as “guest” artist last season in 


the revival of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 


Windsor.” Three other popular so- 
pranos have been re-engaged: Elsa 
Alsen, Mme. Lorenz-Hoellischer and 
Meta Seinemeyer. Among the new 


tenors is Mme. Ivogiin’s husband, Kari 
Erb. In company with his wife, he has 
been for years a member of the Munich 
Opera. 
4 

WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
“has definitely refused the offer to con- 
duct the Stadium summer symphony 
concert in New York this season,” to 
quote from an interview in the Los 
Angeles Evening Express of June 30. 


The word “concert” being singular, it 
would appear that Mr. Rothwell was in- 
vited to lead only one program. The 
interview in question does not state the 
exact nature of the offer. 

x * * 


PADEREWSKI has been signally hon- 
ored by the Polish Government with the 
Polonia Restituta, the highest distinc- 
tion which the government at Warsaw 
can bestow. The decoration was con- 
ferred upon the pianist-patriot by Count 
Zamoyski, the Polish Minister at Paris. 


T. T. Ellis to Meet Possible Deficit of 
Worcester Festival 

Hamilton B. Wood, president of the 
Worcester Music Festival, announced 
that the festival has accepted the offer 
of Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, to meet 
any financial deficit which may result 
from the 1924 program. Mr. Ellis’ offer 
was made when the association an- 
nounced that a deficit from the last pro- 
gram had brought a crisis in its affairs. 


PaRIS, July 1.—According to a recent 
report of the Commission of Finances 
of the Senate, after a survey made at 
the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, the annual expense of main- 
taining the personnel of the Opéra is 
6,164,000 francs. To this must be added 
the costs of furnishing, heating and 
lighting of the institution, gratuitously 
provided by the State, which totals an- 
nually 2,702,690 francs. 
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Buzzi-Peccia Sails to 
Arrange Debuts for His 
Pupils in Italian Cities 


OO 





~ Photo by Lifshey-Anderson, N. Y. 
Arturo Buzzi-Peccia 


Among the musicians who sailed re- 
cently for a summer in Europe was 
Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, distinguished com- 
poser and teacher of singing, who left 
on the Giulio Cesare on July 7, for Italy 
to arrange débuts in Milan for several 
of his pupils. Upon his arrival in Italy, 
he will visit Toscanini, Gatti-Casazza 





VIOLIN on NORMAN NERUDA, 
one of the most famous women 
violinists that ever lived, made her great 
reputation, is shortly to be 
For full particulars address: 


which 
world’s 


disposed of. 


Miss Terry Lewis 
800 Park Avenue, New York City 








FOR RENT 


Very attractive, large, light studios, with 
office and reception-room. Unfurnished. 
From October 1, 1923. 
Movable partitions. Seating capacity 350. 
Reasonable rental. Centrally located. 
Suitable for private studios or school. 


Address M.I.A, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 











8 original MSS by 
orchestral and 1 
apply: Blythewood, 


To MSS Collectors: For Sale 
Felix Mendelssohn—1 vocal, 1 
pianoforte For particulars, 

Inc., Greenwich, Conn, 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Paramount Pictures 


The RIALTO 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


HUGO RIESENFELD and 
JOSEPH LITTAU Conducting 


The RIVOLI a tsin'street 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STAHLBERG and 
EMANUEL BAER Conducting 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL riser ici 08 


World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, July 15 
Cosmopolitan Presenta 
“THE LOVE PIKER” 
With Anita Stewart 
In Our Broadcasting Studio 


(SECOND EDITION) 











TIMES 
SQUARE 








Broadway at 51st St. 


With Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor: 
Soloists William Axt (Dr. Billy); Yasha Bunchuk, 
Solo Cellist Eugen Ormandy, Concertmaster; Carl 
Scheutze, Harpist; Evelyn Herbert, Betsy Ayres, 
Louise Scheerer, William Robyn, Douglas Stanbury, 
Patrick Keller, Ray Coffy, J. Parker Coombs. Capitol 
Ballet Cory with Mile. Gambarelli, Ballet Mistress; 
Doris Nile Thalia Zanou; Jacques Cartier. Soloist 





Greek Evans, Baritone. 
Presentations by Rothafel 








and Puccini, going later to his villa at 
Stresa, Lago Maggiore, where he will 
complete several compositions for which 
his publishers are waiting. He will re- 
main in Italy until Sept. 1, when he will 
go to Paris, returning to New York by 
Oct. 1. The last season has been the 
most active Mr. Buzzi-Peccia has experi- 
enced since he has been in America, 
where many of his pupils have achieved 
fine successes. 





Helen T. Carpenter to 
Appear in Premiére of 
Ravel’s “‘Schéhérazade’’ 


seg 





Helen Traubel Carpenter, Soprano, of St. 
Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., July 7.—Forging to 
the front as one of the best vocalists in 
this section of the country is Helen 
Traubel Carpenter, dramatic soprano of 
this city, who is an artist-pupil of Mme. 
Vetta-Karst. Mrs. Carpenter has been 
engaged for the regular pair of sym- 
phony concerts with the orchestra here 
on Dec. 13 and 14, at which time she will 
sing the solo in Gustave Mahler’s Fourth 
Symphony and also in the premiére in 
this country of Ravel’s “Schéhérazade.”’ 
She has also been engaged as soloist for 
the 1924 spring tour of the St. Louis 
Symphony, and during the winter will 
appear in joint recital with Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, in Jefferson City, 
Mo., and other places. One of her early 
appearances will be in “Elijah,” given by 
the Liederkranz Choral Club of Belle- 
ville. Ill.. under Bernard Miller and a 
small orchestra. 

Mrs. Carpenter possesses a rich voice 
of unusual power and range and during 
the past season has been heard a number 
of times in groups of songs by Rudolph 
Ganz, with the composer at the piano. 

HERBERT W. CosrT. 





KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

July 7.—The Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts presented pupils of Ethel Kelley, 
Musette Haillier and Clara Slagle in re- 
cital on July 7. Those appearing were 
Arline Hastings, Dorothy Brooks, Mar- 


guerite Kraft, Gertrude Mayer, Hazel 
Engler, Mrs. Katherine Smith, Lolita 
Appleton, Evalyn Davis,. Katherine 


Bannon and Katherine Newman.—Doro- 
thy Sellers gave a concert on July 1 at 


the Lake of the Forest Club. Mrs. 
Werton D. Moore assisted by Terres 
Taylor. soprano, and Genevieve Lee, 


contralto, appeared in piano recital on 
July 3, at Bonner. Springs Christian 
Church.—The Petergon Trio lately gave 
a sacred concert at Emerson Park Chris- 
tian Church.—The Wilkinson-Cooke 
studios presented pupils of Irma Wilkin- 
son-Cooke and Frederick A. Cooke in 
recital on June 27. Appearing on the 
program were Jacob Seay, Jesse Green, 
Robert Cowden, Naomi Parker, Mildred 


Irwin and Pearl McCullough. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
May Peterson Sings in Aurora, N. Y. 


Aurora, N. Y., July 7.—May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared as soloist at the 600th 
coneert given recently at Wells College, 
which was held in connection with the 
commencement exercises of the college. 
Miss Peterson scored a decided success 
and was called upon to repeat “The 
Night Wind” by Farley as well as to 
sing eight extras. Charles Touchette at 
the piano gave Miss Peterson admirable 
support. 


New Choral Setting by 
Homer Nearing to Have 
Hearings Next Seaso 


PODDEDOROA PES EROESOTEOEOU UENO OONORE 

















Photo by Lindenmuth, Allentown, Pa. 
Homer Nearing 


Homer Nearing, pianist, teacher and 
composer, whose works have achieved 
considerable success, has recently com- 
pleted a choral setting for the “Song 
of Solomon,” which will be produced 
shortly by the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus of Philadelphia; the Handel and 
Haydn Chorus of Allentown, Pa., and 
the Catasauqua Choral Society. The 
work is written in an exotic and rhap- 
sodical vein, with solo parts for the 
Shulamite, soprano; Solomon, tenor, and 
the Shepherd, baritone. It is scored for 
three brass instruments, wood and 
strings and will be published shortly by 
the H. W. Gray Co. Mr. Nearing recent- 
ly recorded several of his own composi- 
tions for the Duo-Art. 

FLINT, MICH. 

July 7.—A large group was present 
at the annual meeting of the Community 
Music Association on July 3. The board 
of directors as elected and the four ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education rep- 
resent the entire city. The members 
are: Eldon E. Baker, F. W. Boswell, 
Mayor David R. Cuthbertson, J. D. Dort, 
Msgr. Patrick R. Dunnigan, James 
Farber, Emeline K. Fisher, Dr. Ralph 
D. Kearns, Mrs. J. C. King, Otto R. 
Largent, E. E. Lewis, C. W. Otto, J. R. 
Taylor, Mrs. W. H. Winchester, and 
Mrs. Harry Winegarden. The officers 
elected are: Eldon Baker, president; Dr. 
Ralph D. Kearns, first vice-president; 
Mrs. W. H. Winchester, second vice- 
president; William W. Norton, secretary, 
and James Farber, treasurer. The an- 
nual report submitted by Mr. Norton, 
executive and music organizer of the 





' tT 


association, outlined a comprehensive 
program for the next season. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the board of 
directors that the program of community 
music which has made Flint well-known 
all over the country must be carried on 
and developed. W. W. Norton. 


SAN DIEGO HAS FESTIVAL 





Two-Week Community Music Celebration 
Joined in By City’s Forces 

SAN D1eGo, CAL., July 7.—San Diego 
is conducting a two weeks’ community 
music festival. Concerts are being held 
daily under the auspices of Community 
Service, Wallace Moody, director. Near- 
ly every musical body in the city as wel] 
as all of the professional musicians have 
joined’ in making this festival a success. 

Henry George Le Conte, British pian- 
ist, gave a delightful concert at the First 
Unitarian Church on July 1. Mr. Le 
Conte, whose concert was under the 
patronage of the musical clubs of the 
city, was assisted by Marie Holcom Kem 
pley, soprano, and Mrs. Madeline Childs, 
violinist. 

Several new teachers have joined thx 
ranks of the Mission Hills School of 


Music. Among these are Albert Hustler, 
piano and harmony; Mrs. Bertha 
Stevens Meyer, singing; Robert War- 


wick, motion-picture acting; and Miss 
Blanche Henderson, dramatic art. 
W. F. REYER. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Piano pupils of Mary 
Lou Baker lately appeared in two re 
citals.—Cora Early’s piano pupils gave 
a recital at the College of Music audi- 
torium. 








The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 


17 East 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The American Dramatic Contralte 
of International Fame 


AHIER 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch: 


“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist. She had a 
splendid reception from 
our Detroit audience. She 
sang most beautifully.” 


BALDWIN PIANO 


























MRS. J. W. DARBY, Manager, 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
Twenty-ninth Season, 1923-1924 
Only a Few Dates on Tour Still Available 


Address All Inquiries to 








12 Times Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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| KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ARNOLD VOLPE. BY KANSAS CITry, emo OHN A. COWAN 











ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director - 


Obe Clebeland Institute of ()usic 


2827 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 








DACA 


INTERNATIONAL BARITONE 


1013 Carnegie Hall 


Announces the Opening of His Studios 
Voice Placing—lInterpretation—Repertoire— 


Spanish Diction 
Special Summer Classes Now 
New York City 








Teacher of Mario Chamlee, 
and Other Noted Singers 





Mrs. C. DYAS STANDISH 


Ruth Miller 


Summer Session 
211 West 79th Street, New York 
Endicott 3306 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At last the Parisians—that is the 
social leaders, artists, representatives 
of the press, men about town, brokers 
and bankers, in fact those who come 
together for the first nights of import- 
ance at any of the leading theaters or 
at the opera—have risen in revolt. 

As you know, the general conviction 
among other nations is that with regard 
to literature, art, music and the drama, 
the sky is the limit in Paris. 

A little while ago, however, a work 
by a clever writer was publicly con- 
demned by the Academy as having over- 
stepped the bounds of decency as well 
as of good taste. 

Then, when la Walska appeared in 
“Rigoletto,” at the Grand Opera House, 
it resulted in a resolve that such a 
performance, even for charity, should 
never be repeated in their opera house, 
the scene of the triumphs of so many 
great artists and composers. In the 
lady’s case it was admitted that she had 
some good tones in her voice which, 
nevertheless, was found to be insufficient 
for the demands made upon it in such 
an auditorium, with the result that there 
was considerable confusion and some 
whistling from those who had paid a 
pretty extravagant price to be there. 

It must be said in fairness to the lady 
that she was not adequately supported, 
in spite of her wealth. A well known 
tenor defaulted for some reason or other 
at the last moment. Another tenor was 
selected. He ran away, while the third 
one who did sing with her naturally 
must have embarrassed her, as they had 
no rehearsals together. 

But the most important sign of the 
growing disposition to draw the line 
somewhere happened at a_ leading 
Parisian theater at the premiére of a 
comedy written by one of the most popu- 
lar French authors, in which the leading 
role was taken by the most popular and 
beautiful actress of the day. The house 
was crowded with a very representative 
audience, and yet when the plot began 
to be disclosed there was an outburst 
of indignation while the most popular 
actress of the day who attempted to 
address those who were there, was 
hooted off, the three principal male 
actors being treated to a deluge of pro- 
grams and missiles of all kinds. 

What was the trouble? 


a 


To understand the situation, we must 
realize that on the English and Ameri- 
can stage and even in the movies, plays 
are concerned with the sex problem 
up to the time when the lovers come 
together with a prospect of immediate 
marriage. On the French stage, how- 
ever, the action is mainly concerned with 
life after marriage and, in nine cases 
out of ten, with the inevitable triangle 
on which all possible changes are rung. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that so 
many of the French marriages are mar- 
riages of convenience dictated by ma- 
terial conditions with which affection has 
little or nothing to do. The average 
bride never sees her husband till she is 


informed by her parents, who he is 
going to be, so that the French are ac- 
customed to see the lady take a lover 
later on when she exercises the un- 
written right to choose her own mate. 

Now in the instance L am consider- 
ing, it seems that the plot of the play 
concerned a beautiful siren who had not 
one but three lovers. To this the Pari- 
sians would have made no particular 
objection. Indeed, if she had more than 
three there would have been no objec- 
tion, as it is considered the right of a 
pretty woman to have as many ad- 
mirers as she sees fit. The cynical 
humor of such a situation, which appeals 
to the Parisians, is in the fact that she 
is deceiving them all. Consequently, the 
sympathy is not with them but with her. 

When, however, in the play under 
discussion the three lovers appeared to- 
gether on the most friendly terms, each 
of them understanding his réle, the 
revolt arose. Evidently the Parisians 
thought that such a degradation of the 
male was not to be tolerated. It had 
never entered their heads that under 
existing conditions of social life there, 
the first thing that should have revolted 
them was the degradation of the woman. 
But that would not be according to the 
code. 

We have here something which has 
more importance than would appear on 
the surface, namely, the right of censor- 
ship about which so much has been said 
and reported in this country with regard 
to books, the movies, the theaters. Evi- 
dently the Parisians have asserted that 
the right of censorship rests with the 
publie. 

Professional censorship, exercised as 
it has been in London, with regard to 
plays has not been productive.of a bene- 
ficial effect on the English theater. 
Exercised as it is with us with regard 
to the movies, it has made them gradu- 
ally more banal, more stupid, more im- 
possible than ever; all of which leads 
me to the conviction that it can be safe- 
ly left to the average audience to draw 
the line as the Parisians have just done. 


* * * 


The one form of dramatic art which 
seems hitherto to have escaped censor- 
ship is the opera. There everything 
goes, from murder to incest. Possibly 
this may be endured because not five 
per cent of the audience ever know what 
is happening and are simply interested 
in the music. Indeed, if I were to add to 
this that ninety per cent of the singers 
themselves couldn’t give you an intel- 
ligent outline of the plot of the opera 
which they sing, it would be the truth. 

Even allowing a great deal of latitude, 
for I am neither prude nor Puritan, I 
must confess to a feeling that some of 
the modern operas that are given offend 
seriously against good taste, and when 
they are over, in spite of the musical 
value and the artistic presentation by 
the assisting artists, leave a bad taste 
in the mouth. 

As I write this, I have in mind Herr 
Richard Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier,” where 
the action and such humor as the work 
possesses revolve around the bed. We 
are treated at the opening to the caress- 
ing by the lover of the young wife of 
an old general whom, according to tradi- 
tion, she betrays con amore. 

In the presentation here the bed was 
discreetly sidetracked as far as possible. 
In fact, in the last act, it was curtained 
off. 

Even before the war, the bed as the 
center of action had been introduced in 
aris and more particularly in Brussels 
and had been made the subject of vari- 
ous very vulgar and senseless farces, 
comedies, dramas, vaudeville sketches till 
it finally made its way into opera. Thus 
the relations between the sexes, which 
in the old time dramas and operas were 
surrounded with romance, comedy, 
tragedy, had descended to the purely 
material, even to the vulgar and finally 
to an offense against good taste. 

How did this happen? 

The world had gone crazy with mate- 
rialism. That led to the great war. 
Then social life as well as industrial life 
went to pieces and with it came the 
introduction of the purely animal in sex 
relations. 

Now if you think a bit, you will 
realize that for centuries poets and 
painters, writers, composers, musicians 
had been at work to produce master- 
pieces to throw a halo of romance over 
the coming together of the sexes. In- 
spired by idealism, they had given us 
characters, works of art which are our 
noble heritage. 

By a curious reversion we are going 
back to the vulgarities, banalities and 
low class presentations that character- 
ized the stage during the time of the 


Georges in England, which but repeated 

the vulgarities and banalities of many 

of the old Roman dramatic presentations. 
* * a 


The basic influence in all this is un- 
doubtedly pure commercialism. Those 
astute persons who have our theaters, 
opera houses and the vehicles of pub- 
lication in their power know that by 
the presentation of certain things in the 
raw they will attract the crowd that will 
fill their purses. We had an instance 
of this when the Russian ballet first 
came to the Century Opera House. It 
was not even paying expenses. Sudden- 
ly a lady, a spinster, no doubt sincere, 
wrote to the police that presentations 
were being given which not only offended 
people of refinement but were detri- 
mental to good morals. 

The police, anxious for a chance to 
prove that they are the guardians of 
virtue as well as of property, promptly 
descended upon the opera house. When 
this was announced in the press, there 
was a line from the box office around 
three blocks, not only of young men and 
bald heads, but of respectable heads of 
families anxious to see for themselves 
whether it was really as bad as had 
been depicted and whether their families 
ought to go or not. From that time 
on, the Russian ballet made money. 

This no doubt prompted one of our 
clever theatrical producers to bring out 
a comedy in which a certain game was 
played by the ladies, who gradually dis- 
robed themselves as a forfeit when they 
lost and which, I may incidentally tell 
you, was derived from the Yoshiwara, 
the licensed quarter in Japanese cities. 

Here again, in the American comedy, 
public censorship made itself felt, for 
after a certain curiosity had been satis- 
fied, the audiences gradually fell off, and 
even those who did see it appeared to be 
ashamed of having done so. 

ok ok * 

There is no need, whether in our liter- 
ature, our drama or art, our music or 
opera, that we should descend to the 
depths of Pollyanna, but there is need 
that we should give life as it is without 
the ridiculous and degrading happy end- 
ing, but in doing this, it is not necessary 
for us to go to the slums and bagnios 
for our material. 

Above all, there is great need that the 
ideal and the inspiration of beauty 
should never be lost. 

Laugh as we may at those who favor 
eugenics, sneer as we may against those 
who believe that it is within our power to 
produce supermen and = superwomen., 
there is within us, after all is said and 
done, a certain innate consciousness that 
we have progressed beyond the animal-— 
indeed, that in the monogamy of the 
higher animals, the lions and a few 
others and certain birds, we have exam- 
ples that a good many might follow. In 
the great care exercised by the females 
of whatever species, we have the sub- 
lime lesson of maternity, a_ lesson 
preached by the mare who guards her 
foal at the risk of her life, by the bird 
that shelters her young while the male 
forages for food and by the startling 
fact known to philosophers and _ scien- 
tists that even the animals when de- 
prived of the ability to conceal their sex 
relations either abstain from them or 
kill their offspring. 

Once eliminate from human life ideal- 
ism, poetry, romance, and the genera- 
tions that come after us will ke on the 
high road to return to those ages in the 
past when little children were sacrificed 
to a bloodthirsty god and when old men 
and women were knocked on the head, 
cooked and eaten as soon as they could 
no longer perform any useful work. 

* *« x 

When Galli-Curci made her sensa- 
tional success first in Chicago and soon 
thereafter in New York, the critics and 
the cognoscenti. while admitting her 
charm, her musical voice, with reserva- 
tions with regard to some of her meth- 
ods in singing, were virtually unani- 
mous that the craze would not last more 
than a season or at most two. Yet here 
we are with the record that the lady has 
fulfilled ninety-one appearances this 
last season without a single postpone- 
ment or cancellation. Though she has 
traveled thousands of miles, she ex- 
claimed after her last concert that it 
was really too bad that the season was 
over—she felt so good. 

Here is an instafhce of a singer who 
had only made a fair success till she 
came to this country, not only proving a 
great popular attraction but maintain- 
ing her hold upon the public season after 
season, so that today it may be said that 
her vogue is greater than ever. 

Now I will admit readily that in her 
singing there is much that can be criti- 


cized, that her dramatic ability is con- 
fined to certain réles that appeal te her 
ox Speed she is able to represent faith- 
fully. 

What is the reason for her continued 
success and that she has passed in pub- 
lic favor many other artists who would 
appear to have greater vocal resources, 
a larger répertoire, greater dramatic 
ability? 

It is to be found, I think, in the popu- 
lar liking for a voice that is beautiful and 
that has not been spoiled by over-train- 
ing or over-exertion to reach the require- 
ments of music by composers who, how- 
ever celebrated, knew little or nothing 
about the limitations of the human voice 
and so forced it beyond its natural, le- 
gitimate function and powers. 

How often do we not have to cover up 
vocal deficiencies by saying that such 
and such a singer is a great artist? How 
often do we not, some of us old-timers, 
remember voices that were more beauti- 
ful, more musical, more appealing be- 
fore they had obtained world-wide re- 
nown for their owners, who in their later 
years showed the strain of forcing the 
tone, which might appeal to the ground- 
lings and the gallery but made the judi- 
cious grieve? 

If Mme. Galli-Curci today is one of the 
best drawing cards, as managers would 
put it, it is simply because she has been 
enabled to maintain the beauty and, 
above all, the musical charm of her 
voice. 

That’s why Patti could delight us when 
she was over sixty years of age. 

* * * 


So much space has been devoted in 
the press to the struggles between so- 
called “wets” and “drys” that it is in- 
teresting to note that Fritz Kreisler, dis- 
tinguished and noble personality as well 
as one of the greatest artists we have, 
has announced in a recent interview just 
as he was about to sail for a three- 
months’ vacation in Carlsbad and Aus- 
tria, after having returned from a con- 
cert tour of China and Japan, that he 
has found that the effect of wine as a 
stimulant is not helpful to him. He ad- 
mits that many artists find it is helpful, 
particularly in restoring energy if taken 
before recitals, but personally he found 
it detrimental. His conclusion is that it. 
is helpful or harmful according to the 
temperament of the person who takes it 
or refrains. 

It was said of the late Mme. Tietjens, 
for many years the leading prima donna 
at Her Majesty’s Theater in London, 
and who later, though not in her prime, 
came to this country and scored a suc- 
cess, that after the great act in “The 
Huguenots,” she could drain a large sil- 
ver cup in which there was a quart of 
champagne. 

It has been said of Pauline Lucca, a 
prima donna and artist of the highest 
rank, that in order to get her best effects 
she needed certain stimulants. 

On the other hand, some of the great- 
est artists we have known have been par- 
ticularly abstemious, especially on the 
day they had to give a performance. Of 
this a distinguished instance was Ade- 
lina Patti, who never drank more than 
half a glassful of wine and sometimes 
added water to that. 

It is told of a great basso that in order 
to produce his lowest tones he had to be 
full of beer. I often thought when I 
heard him that it sounded like beer. 

Another very abstemious person witb 
regard to intoxicants was the late 
Enrico Caruso. He might take a little 
wine, but never before a performance. 
It was always afterward when the ,work 
was done and he was enjoying the best 
meal of the day—his supper—with 
friends and boon companions. ’Tonio 
Scotti is another very abstemious singer 

On the whole, I think it will be found 
that great moderation in the way of diet, 
and especially in the way of the use of 
intoxicants, is the order of the day with 
the musicians, the artists and also the 
actors and actresses and that they have 
been able to find inspiration enough in 
the réles they played or the music they 
sang to enable them to give perform- 
ances that aroused their audiences to en- 
thusiasm. 

* K * 

How many people knew that among 
the great tragedies of the war was the 
tragedy of that fine woman, great singer 
and artist, Mme. Schumann Heink, who 
became an American citizen long ago 
who had sons who fought with our 
armies and also sons who through their 
German origin and parentage fought on 
the other side. 

Recently in Minneapolis Madame sat 
at the head of the table in tears. Thirty 
men who bear lasting scars of their ser- 
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vice for the Allies in the World Wa: 
silently drank a toast to a man who 
went down in a German U-boat in 1918. 
He was one of Madame’s sons. The 
thirty were giving a dinner to Madame 
as the most distinguished delegate to 
the convention of the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War. 

At the dinner Madame pleaded with 
them that they should never believe any 
false stories they might hear about her— 
that she was a German spy, that she was 
untrue to this, her country. She said 
she could not expect to live much longer 
and that when she was dead they should 
see to it that she would be buried here. 
She wanted the burial of a soldier—no 
fuss, just “taps” played over her grave 
as she had often sung them at the graves 
of those who had given their all. 

She told them of her son in the Ger- 
man Army who had no other course but 
to fight as he did. 

At the close of the dinner Madame 
received a great tribute. In silence, 
drawn up in ranks, the thirty men bowed 
their heads as she left the room. 

* * * 


A composer and musical director of 
considerable merit has just passed away 
in the person of Gustave Adolph Kerker, 
who wrote the music for the “Belle of 
New York” and many other popular 
light operas some years ago. He came 
of a musical family and, though he was 
born on the other side, was brought to 
this country at a very early age. He 
lived, before coming to New York, in 
Louisville, where he first began to show 
his ability as a composer some forty-five 
years ago. 

He was a typical instance of the fact 
that we have composers among us, many 
of whom naturally are of foreign birth 
or descent, but who if only given an 
opportunity show that they can rank 
with the best that have come to us from 
the other side. Of such Victor Herbert 
is an excellent example. 

cs K * 


My good friend, Harold Morris, pian- 
ist and composer, writes me that he is in 
distress and the cause of his distress is 
that in Harriet Brower’s recent review 
of the New York season of piano recitals, 
which you printed, his recital was not 
even mentioned. 

As Morris says, the critic of the New 
York Times praised his work and said 
he had a crowded house which received 
him with enthusiasm. The critic of the 
Staats-Zeitung said that he was pre- 
destined for a great future. The critic 
of the American said that his playing of 
the Grieg Ballade was masterly. The 
eminent critic of the Brooklyn Eagle 
said that he played Debussy’s “Jardin 
sous la Pluie” with so much realism that 
people instinctively looked to see if they 
had brought their umbrellas. 

So Morris remarks that, as Miss 
Brower mentioned a number of young 
players, the young Americans should not 
be overlooked. He also reminds me that 
his trio for piano, violin and ’cello was 
one of the five American works sent over 
to the Salzburg Festival Committee and 
that none of the works of Loeffler, 
Griffes, Gruenberg nor his own was ac- 
cepted. Surely, he says, a man like 
Charles Martin Loeffler is above the 
criticism of this committee. The truth 
of the matter, writes Morris, is that the 
ultra-modern element is pervading the 
entire festival to judge from the pro- 
grams. 

Personally, he values more highly the 
opinion of the American committee 
which chose these works than the ex- 
tremists and impressionists who are in- 
fluencing composition today. However, 
as Morris says, American composers 
must be calm, work all the harder. Then 
they will eventually come into their own 
and show that there is such a thing as a 
distinctive American Art. 

* * * 


Mayor Hylan has managed to put over 
his Silver Jubilee in triumph. Let us 
give him and all those who worked with 
him, especially his Chamberlain, Philip 
Berolzheimer, who presided over the 
music, all possible credit. And he did it 
in spite of the opposition of Mr. Schieffe- 
lin’s Citizens’ Union. The celebration 
accomplished a great deal, particularly 
in showing New Yorkers the serious 
nature and extent of the responsibilities 
devolving upon their municipal govern- 
ment. 

There was only one discordant note 
and that of course was furnished by the 


musicians. However, it resulted in pro- 
viding a fee for Assemblyman Cuvillier, 
the father of the act repudiating the 
Mullan-Gage prohibition law. He has 
been retained by De Noto, the band 
leader, to sue the city for $320 for music 
furnished in the parade. The reason 
that De Noto is to sue is because, as he 
passed the grand stand in which stood in 
all their glory the Mayor and Governor 
Smith, he saluted them with the plain- 
tive strains of “How Dry I Am.” They 
say that Governor Smith laughed hear- 
tily, but that the Mayor was so indig- 
nant that he sent out a party of police to 
stop that music, which was then turned 
into the latest musical sensation, “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas.” 

* * * 


The artistic temperament is said to be 
the cause of the disruption of the family 
relations of a certain William E. Ooley, 
a music teacher in Milwaukee. Orpha 
Mae, his wife, has haled him to court to 
show why he shouldn’t pay temporary 
alimony. In her complaint she says her 
husband is conceited, self-opinionated, 
while he has endeavored to affect a social 
and mental superiority over her because 
he is a musician. She asserts that she is 
an artist and has been successful in 


designing fashion plates; that he in- 
sisted on her working and giving him the 
money which he spent on a gay life with 
others. 

Judge Summerfield is the Solomon who 
has to try this case, one of the difficulties 
in which is as to whether a music teacher 
afflicted with an artistic temperament is 
superior to his wife, an artist who de- 
signs fashion plates but gives her hus- 
band the money she earns. 

* ok * 


By the bye, when you were boiling and 
broiling during the last hot wave, did 
you realize that from five to seven de- 
grees of the heat were due to the soft 
coal smoke in the air which acts like a 
blanket? 

However, it is up to the Health De- 
partment, which some time ago an- 
nounced that it would enforce the law. 

Let us all hope that the Health De- 
partment will keep to its word, says 


your 
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HE lineaments of Harold Bauer are so well known to recital-goers that it 

would be almost an impertinence to introduce the distinguished pianist to 
any music-loving company. Unlike violinists, the keyboard artists invariably 
play “in profile,” and it is from the position of the listener that Gordon 
Bryant has sketched Mr. Bauer. The portrait forms the seventh in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S series of sketches of noted pianists by Mr. Bryant. 





Denver Begins Park Summer Concerts 


DENVER, July 7.—The Denver Munici- 
pal Band, again under the leadership of 
Henry Sachs, began its series of sum- 
mer concerts in the parks and the Civic 
Center last week. The first concert in 
the Civic Center Greek Theater was 
heard by approximately 10,000 people, 
whose enthusiastic applause attested 
their appreciation of the work of the fine 
organization that Mr. Sachs has assem- 
bled this season. Matteo Manna of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Orchestra, is assist- 
ant conductor and solo cornetist and Mr. 
Sachs’ forces also include Vincent De- 
Sciose, flute; Louis Nuzzi, clarinet; L. 
Serpico, trombone; M. Muro, baritone, 
and Ralph S. Hansell, xylophone. Ann 
Robinson, soprano, was soloist in the 
Greek Theater concerts. Mr. Sachs is 
presenting excellent programs and his 
band plays with fire, good tone and pre- 
cision, J. C, WILCox, 


W. B. Olds Accepts Appointment in 
Southern California 


- 


REDLANDS, CAL., July 7.—Victor L. 
Duke, president of the University, has 
announced the engagement as head of 
the voice department of W. B. Olds, who 
for the past fifteen years has held a 
similar position at the conservatory of 
Milliken University, Decatur. Ill. Pro- 
fessor Olds will begin his duties in Red- 
lands with the opening of the school 
year in September. Prof. Ellis Rhodes, 
who has resigned as head of the voice 
department in order to give his time en- 
tirely to concert work and choral con- 
ducting, will settle in Los Angeles. 

C. H. MARSH. 


San Jose Greets Youthful Violinist 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 7.—Ephraim 
Engleman, twelve-year-old violin pupil 
of Nicola de Lorenzo, showed remarkable 


talent in a recital at Sherman, Clay & 
Co.’s hall on June 28. He surprised his 
large audience by his technique and in- 
terpretative powers in Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise Brillante, Leonard’s “Souvenir 
de Bade,” Papini’s Saltarella, the Gypsy 
Dance, No. 1, of Nachez and a brilliant 
Mazurka Cappriccio by de Lorenzo. The 
lad plays with fine, powerful tone and 
an assurance and maturity seldom dis- 
played by violinists many years his 
senior. MARJorRY M. FISHER. 





LOS GATOS HAILS PAGEANT 


Crowds Witness “Mesa Trail” in Cali- 
fornian City 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 7.—The “Mesa 
Trail,” by Grace Hyde Trine, was per- 
formed at the fifth annual community 
pageant of Los Gatos. Crowds who 
thronged the pageant grounds on the 
two nights witnessed a brilliant and col- 
orful spectacle. 

The story was set in a Hopi Indian 
village and gave opportunity for many 
dance and other religious ceremonials. 
Indian music was played by the Los 
Gatos High School Orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Hayward, and tribal melo- 
dies were sung by principals and cho- 
ruses as the story unfolded. Especially 
beautiful were “The Sunrise Call,” 
“Zuni Mother’s Lullaby,” “Blanket 
Song” and “The Sunset Song.” The 
costumes were lent from the collection 
of Dr. George Wharton James and 
proved a valuable asset in the produc- 
tion. The setting and light effects were 
excellent. The stage setting was de- 
signed and executed by Gustav Goehner, 
and John W. Squires was in charge of 
the lighting. 

Many well-known names appeared on 
the list of participants. Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Charles Norris, Ruth Comfort Mit- 
chell, Ralph Waldo Trine, Sanborn 
Young and other residents of the artist 
colony in the Los Gatos foothills ap- 
peared in support of the townsfolk. 
Grace Hyde Trine, the author, was also 
conductor and did admirable work in 
both roles. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


The Rey. Francis S. Bernauer Bids Fare- 
well to Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., July 7.—Farewell con- 
certs were given at the morning and eve- 
ning services at the First Baptist 
Church on Sunday, marking the close of 
the pastorate of Rev. Francis S. Ber- 
nauer, who, since 1916, has done such 
notable work in this church and city in 
the spread of religious music and in the 
performance of notable choral works, 
oratorios and cantatas, given under his 
baton. The soloists at the closing con- 
certs were Carrie O. Newman, contralto; 
Gwendoline Barnes Robinson, violinist: 
Mrs. Edwin L. Howes, organist; Harry 
Whitefield Lait and Walter H. Mills, 
tenors; Flora Belle Smith, Mrs. Linwood 
Jones and Helen Mosher, sopranos; Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Carter, Mrs. L. G. Pat- 
terson and D. Leigh Hamilton, bass. 
Both services were attended by big con- 
gregations. Mr. Bernauer’s loss is one 
that will be keenly felt by all of the 
musicians here. He has accepted a call 
to the United Baptist Church at Oak- 
land. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Large Increase in Students at Eastman 
Summer School 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 7.—In the 
summer session of the Eastman School 
of Music two courses for public school 
music will be conducted by George Bar- 
low Penny and Jay Wharton Fay; Ray- 
mond Wilson and Max Landow will each 
conduct a special course for teachers and 
advanced students and Selim Palmgren 
will teach composition. A course 
in organ accompanying for motion pic- 
tures is included in this season’s cur- 
riculum and will be given by the or- 
ganists of the Eastman Theater. Arthur 
M. See, secretary of the Eastman School 
of Music, announces that the enrollment 
for the summer session largely exceeds 
that of last year. M. E. WILL. 


School Orchestras in San Diego Concert 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., July 7.—The orches- 
tras of the San Diego Junior High 
Schools, assisted by the Senior High 
School Orchestra, appeared at _ the 
Spreckels Organ Pavilion in their an- 
nual concert on June 24. The combined 
orchestras, which are under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nino Marecelli, were 
heartily applauded bv a large audience. 

W. F. REYER. 
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Mediocre Talent” Prevents the Radio from 
Fulfilling Real Mission, Says ie Behymer 


UL LL OOM LMM MMMM RTT TTT 


HAT is the radio doing for, or to, 
music? Is the wholesale daily and 
nightly dissemination of “solos” and 
“stunts” and such like helping the art 
and artists? Is it creating a general 
desire for good music and gradually 
molding public taste in the right way? 
The question at first sight seems a 
poser. It would appear difficult, if not 
impossible, to gauge the ultimate effect 
of this flood of melody pouring almost 
ceaselessly into the popular ear. But in 


some communities they have pretty defi- 
nite ideas on the subject. In Los Ange- 
les, for instance, they have found a way 
to make the radio an effective medium 
for distributing the best music. L. E. 
Behymer, who as the best known musica! 
manager on the Pacific Coast can discuss 
the subject with authority, explains how 
they treated the problem in the Cali- 
fornia city. Mr. Behymer is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, which at its recent annual 
meeting in Chicago expressed its official 
disapproval of the broadcasting of con- 
certs by radio. The writer asked Mr. 
Behymer, when he was in New York this 
week, to outline the organization’s main 
basis of objection to wireless concerts. 

_ “Mediocre singers and instrumental- 
ists,” said Mr. Behymer; “unprepared 
performers who are serving the great 
radio public form the primary objection- 
able feature. Many of these people are 
quite unripe and unfitted for public ap- 
pearance; many of them give their ‘art’ 
purely for personal reasons, to gain an 
easy publicity. This condition is work- 
ing against the real objective of the 
radio, which is, or should be, to broad- 
cast the best music, competently inter- 
preted. 

“We soon found out how things stood 
with the wireless concerts in Los Ange- 
les. To counteract the prevailing con- 
dition we formed a committee of the 
leading musical and dramatic people of 
the city and took over the radio pro- 
grams of the principal station. Thirty 
programs monthly were given by mem- 
bers of the leading local organizations. 
Church music was placed in charge of 
Mrs. Mabee of the Federation of Music 
Clubs and the juvenile department was 
directed by Mrs. Duffield. Before long 
we had enlisted 700 workers in the move- 
ment for better radio music. The pro- 
grams have been consistently of the very 
best character, and the plan has succeed- 
ed fully in barring mediocre performers. 
We have received great quantities of 
letters from all over America congratu- 
lating us on the standard of the pro- 
grams broadcast. Our experiment proves 
that a system can be evolved which will 
establish the radio on a much higher 
basis than its present one.’ 


Role of the Local Manager 
Mr. Behymer had many things to say 
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on the subject of musical managers—a 
subject which he knows as intimately as 
any man ‘in the profession—and he said 
them with characteristic directness. 
“There are,” he declared, “four factors 
in the game of music—the public, the 
artist, the national manager and the 
local manager. Each of the four is in- 
dispensable; the local manager as much 
as any other. For every territory there 
is a different problem, and the key to 
each particular problem is held by the 
local manager. The real réle of the liat- 
ter has until very recently not been con- 
sidered in the proper light. The local 
manager’s importance has been under- 
estimated. But the success of a concert 
depends in the last analysis upon the 
local manager; the local exploitation of 
the artist is absolutely indispensable. 
And this manager has the hardest game 
of all—to synchronize the various values, 
musical and human, and bring them into 
the proper accord. 

“The public is another factor that is 
often underestimated. I mean the public 
in the smaller cities. Artists come back 
year after year playing the same pro- 
gram, not daring or caring to give their 
audiences the newer and more striking 
things they perform in the metropolis. 
They play and sing always the same 
safe-and-sane works. But the _ small- 
town public is growing steadily in the 
way of taste and power to assimilate the 
novel. It is tired of the hackneyed music 
it is given with such deadly regularity. 
It wants the good things of music, and 
it wants a change of diet just as does its 
big-town brother. And it is entitled to 
the good things, too, for it is the small 
town that, in large measure, gives the 
artist his living. 

“The National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation has entered upon a period of 
much usefulness and activity. Our last 
meeting was a fruitful one and 
brought valuable interchange. of ideas. 
If the New York managers. un- 
derstood just what we are aiming to 
accomplish and the ideas we stand for, 
they would realize that our association 
is worth while and serving a beneficial 
purpose. 


Working with Federation 


“One of the.things the Association is 
working for is a measure of co-operation 
with the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Both organizations have ap- 
pointed committees which will work in 
conjunction. These committees repre- 
sent the first step toward a mutually 
useful co-operation between the two or- 
ganizations. The last ten years of music 
in America mark what might be called a 
period of appraisal. Before that our 
people were getting acquainted with the 
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good things of musical art. Now they 
have entered upon a new phase; they are 
learning artistic, educational and finan- 
cial values. A keener sense of appraisal 
has grown up. 

“The clubs, being removed from the 
centers of musical activity, have been 
the last to feel this movement. Their 
opportunities have been too limited. The 
Federation is doing its best to assist 
them, but it cannot do as much as it 
would like for different reasons, such as. 
for one, the constantly changing officers. 
The Association’s regional directors pos- 
sess a keen sense of values and a broad 
experience, and we think that by work- 
ing hand in hand we can establish those 
values better, increase the number of 
artists to be heard, and thus be helpful to 
the New York manager as well as to the 
general public.” B. R. 





Mr. Behymer was the speaker at 
WEAF, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s great radio sta- 
tion in New York, Friday morning on 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S weekly program. 
Although unprepared, Mr. Behymer 
made an impromptu talk, giving some 
reminiscences of his thirty-five years’ 
experience in the concert-giving field. 
His talk proved to be one of the most 
interesting yet given on these weekly 
programs. 


DEVELOPING SCHOOL MUSIC 








National Teachers’ Committee Maps Out 
Extensive Campaign 

DECATUR, ILL., July 9.—The Public 

School Music Committee of the Music 

Teachers’ National Association for the 

coming year is constituted as follows: 


Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind., 
chairman; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, 
Conn.; Dr. Hollis Dann, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, 
and Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The chairman, Mr. Birge, announces 
that the subject of the year’s work for 
this committee will be “State Require- 
ments in the United States Governing 
the Preparation of the Grade Teacher in 
Music and of the Public School Music 
Teacher and Supervisor: a Survey.” 

In addition to the report from the 
committee, the public school music ses- 
sion at the Pittsburgh meeting, Dec. 26 
to 28, 1923, will include demonstrations 
of original compositions, aural harmony 
and analysis by pupils from Pittsburgh 
High School classes. This latter feature 
is expected to be of unusual interest to 
music teachers who are not acquainted 
with this sort of work as done by music 
classes in high schools and to contribute 
largely to the regular program as out- 
lined by the chairman of the Public 
School Music Committee. 


HEAR JAMESTOWN. SINGERS 


Open-air Choral Music Featured—School 
Forces Appear 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., July 7.—The 
Jamestown Choral Society is giving a 
series of open-air concerts and later in 
the year will collaborate with the Chau- 
tauqua Chorus in oratorio work. 

Ebba Goranson conducted the High 
School Glee Club and High School Or- 
chestra in an attractive concert on June 
27. The proceeds will be used in pur- 
chasing needed instruments for the or- 
chestra. 

Lillian Gustafson of Jamestown, so- 
prano, who has been warmly congratu- 
lated on her success in winning the 
silver medal of the New York Institute 
of Musical Art for the highest honors 
record among those who gained the art- 
ists’ diploma and the Morris Loeb prize 
of $1,000, has been engaged for Chautau- 
qua concerts for the month of August. 

CAROLINE STRATTON CURTISS. 
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—The Most Puzzling Problem 
of the Violin Beginner:— 


The whole-tone and half-tone distances 
between fingertips 


Every teacher will welcome the 
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[Muvical Americar Open Forum | 





MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Worth All They Can Get 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In answer to an article signed “Cata- 
line,’ which appeared in MUSICAL 
America’s Open Forum of June 16, 1923, 
I would like to give a few facts. 

“Are the rank and file of orchestral 
players worth $75 a week?” 

As a teacher of music, I might mention 
that those of my students who are now 
working in the profession and earning 
$75 per week, it seems to me, are show- 
ing a lot of intelligence; in fact, a vast 
amount more than any college graduate 
of the greatest university in the world 
who has had daily intercourse for the 
past ten years with the greatest artists 
and thinkers of the era, as is the claim 
of “‘Cataline.” 

Those of my students who are now able 
to earn as much as the sum mentioned 
above had intelligence enough when little 
children to take music lessons, practice 
from three to four hours a day, when 
other children were playing in the streets, 
and so are reaping now only what they 
have sown while others slept, and so 
need not agitate their brains as long as 
they live. I may also mention the fact 
that among my present pupils I can 
count three graduates of some of the 
greatest universities who have told me 
that the amount of intelligence necessary 
for the study of music is in every way 
equal to that required in any other study 
they did at the university. I think that 
all of us, whether we be shoemakers or 
graduates of universities, should respect 
each other’s endeavors to reach as high 
a standard as we can, both financially 
as well as ethically. 

I personally rejoice in seeing labor paid 
living wages so that they may be able 
to give their children an education equal 
to that of any of the so-called higher 
classes. A first class laborer, be he a 
bricklayer or what, is worth more to 
humanity than the highest educated be- 
ing who uses his education in an en- 
deavor to pull down instead of building 
up. C. E. CHRISTIANI. 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1923. 





Defends Jazzy Rhythms 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

While I really cannot see why Elise 
Traut of New Britain, Conn., has found 
it necessary to write in such an acid 
vein in answer to my innocently intended 
letter headed “More and Better Jazz” 
which you published in your issue of 
May 19, I think you are quite right in 
publishing her letter. May I, then, ask 
that you also give this letter space in 
order that I may pour out a few drops 
‘rom my seven vials of wrath? 

First and foremost, what inconsistency 
does the lady find between jazz and that 
vague thing which she refers to as “good 
music”? How does she feel that jazz 
inhibits our becoming “a more cultivated 
and cultured nation”? If Miss (or Mrs.) 
Traut knows Liszt, Dvorak and Smetana, 
she knows that jazzy rhythms are not 
exclusively the property of these United 
States, nor are the dive and opium den 
the only places where syncopation is 
heard. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Traut asks if I have 
no use for mothers. Of course I have. 


The question is a foolish one. Mothers 
are a biological necessity. But why 
should mothers use the miracle of 


motherhood as an excuse for despotism 
worse in many cases than that of Peter 
the Great, strive to stifle the onward 
progress of the younger generation and 
insist that their children adhere to the 
standards by which they were brought up 
decades before? 

My own mother, who is a respectable 
member of society, has often told me that 
she and her sisters were considered 
“fast” in the ’fifties, because they danced 
with a man’s arm around them, that 
horrid thing known as “the waltz’! She 
had, and has still at eighty, the sense 
to move with the times and to realize 
that the world belongs to youth and not 


to crabbed age, and while the natural 
infirmities of fourscore years prevent 
her from indulging in the “bunny-hug” 
and the “kitchen-sink” and other dances 
whose appellations are their worst 
enemy, if she had the physical strength 
I am sure I should see her in the fore- 
front and footing it with the best of 
them, God bless her! ; 

Miss (or Mrs.) Traut asks, “What is 
a galled jade?” I refer her to any dic- 
tionary where she will find that a jade 
is “a tired horse” and I suppose that a 
“galled jade” is a tired horse whose 
saddle has rubbed the skin off its back. 
The quotation is from some well-known 
English writer, I forget just who, but 
I have often seen the term used and I 
am unable to find any impropriety 
therein. 

It would distress me greatly if you 
should lose a subscriber through my 
letter as Miss (or Mrs.) Traut threatens 
to discontinue her subscription, but I 
should, in the event of the withdrawal 
of Miss (or Mrs.) Traut from your list, 
be only too glad to subscribe for a second 
copy of your inestimable paper because 
you have given both sides to the question 
and are not afraid of stirring up a 
mare’s nest in your columns. 

Yours for jazz! 
GEORGE T. Woops. 

Boston, Mass., June 30, 1923. 





Not 


American Orchestral Society 
“Absorbed” by New York 
Philharmonic. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In defense of the truth of the situation 
in the relation of this Society to the 
Philharmonic, may I say that in no sense 
has the Philharmonic Society ‘‘absorbed”’ 
the American Orchestral Society. They 
have joined hands in relation to the or- 
chestral work to be done in the public 
schools of New York City, and in all 
other respects they are as separate as 
they always have been. Please publish 
this to correct your news item of June 
23, and, above all things, please refrain 
from coupling the name of this Society 
with that of the City Symphony. 

FRANKLIN ROBINSON, 
Chairman Executive Committee of the 
American Orchestral Society. 
New York, July 3, 1923. 





What Makes It the 


Anthem”? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with interest in your issue of 
June 9 the letter from Geoffrey O’Hara 
regarding the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
as the National Anthem, and though I 
have no wish to “stir up an argument” 
as he wishes or invites us to do I would 
like to ask a question. He designates the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” as the National 
Anthem of the U. S. A. 

What I want to know is: how, when 
and where was this song adopted as the 
national anthem? 

He is absolutely right in contending 
that the so-called authorized arrange- 
ments are not the arrangements the 
people sing and any attempt to use 
them in a community sing usually brings 
disastrous results, but what does he 
mean when he states that those are only 
“arrangements” of the old English tune 
“Anacreon in Heaven’? Is not the tune 
sung by the people in general also just 
an arrangement of the same song? 

I am in possession of a very old copy 
of the song “To Anacreon in Heaven” in 
the key of B Flat and the only difference 
between it and the present tune is to be 


“National 


found in the third measure where we 
sing E natural instead of E Flat, as in 
the old drinking song arrangement. 

There are many objections to the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” as a national 
anthem, but in stating them it would 
be like warming up yesterday’s soup for 
today’s dinner for the subject has been 
discussed many times through the 
medium of your columns. 

Like Mr. O’Hara I would like to see 
the thing threshed out, but frankly state 
that I am not, never have been and 
never will be in love with the song, 
either words or music, as the national 
anthem of our country. 

R. R. ROBERTSON. 

Springfield, Mo., June 29, 1923. 


Kind Words from a Friend 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have been a reader of MUSICAL 
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AMERICA the past eight years and a 
subscriber the past two years and I be- 
lieve the magazine is not only getting 
better and better in every way, but is 
the best investment of $3 I know of. 

While all the departments, each in its 
way, play an important part in “make- 
up” of the whole, I find of special] inter- 
est those sketches by various artists and 
teachers which invariably contain valu- 
able hints and suggestions for the stu- 
dent. These, coupled with the photo- 
graphs of the various individuals who 
form the active musical world, serve to 
bring one in contact with current musi- 
cal activity even though not able to 
leave one’s home to actually experience 
this most beneficial association. 

The reviews of the operas in season, 
sketches of composers’ lives and descrip- 
tions of new operas, and of course 
“Mephisto” have also provided much in- 
teresting reading. 

Wishing you many more years of suc- 
cess and prosperous growth, 

GERTRUDE H. KLOEFFER. 

Washington, D. C., July 5, 1928. 
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““Guide’ an Invaluable Compilation” 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The 1923 MusIcAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is 
larger and better in every way than it 
has ever been before. I find it valuable 
to me in my work as editor of the music 
page. The information is always ac- 
curate and concise and this means much 
to one in my profession. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT, 
Music Editor, The News. 
Springfield, Ohio, June 20, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I want to thank you for MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE. “Year by year in 
every sphere, it gets better and better.” 

FRANCES D. MEADE. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 16, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have received the very useful and 
handsome 1923 GUIDE and I can assure 
you that it is most appreciated. 

EDNA W. SAUNDERS, 
Manager. 
Houston, Tex., June 20, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I wish to acknowledge the splendid 
copy of MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. I 
am sure it will be most helpful to all 
managers, and am glad that I could con- 
tribute information for this district. 

Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS, 
Manager. 
Duluth, Minn., June 21, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 
Please send me a copy of the new 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. I value it 
highly and will be pleased to have one of 
the first copies. 
CorA W. JENKINS. 
Director The Jenkins School of Music. 
Oakland, Calif., June 16, 1923. 


MD 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923 is 
just what I wanted. 
MARGARET LALLY. 
Providence, R. I., June 20, 1923. 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
The new GUIDE is a dandy—better 
than last year’s, and we will surely profit 
by its presence in our office. 
HORNER WITTE CONCERT BUREAU. 
Kansas City, Mo., June 21, 1923. 








To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Many thanks for the 1923 MusICcCAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE. It is a very valuable 
asset to an office, and I find many times 
that reference to the information con- 
tained therein comes in very handy. 

SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER. 
Vice-Pres. National Concert Managers’ 
Association. 
San Francisco, June 19, 1923. 





[From the Waterloo (Iowa) Tribune] 


The 1923 GuipE, published by John C. 
Freund, editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, has 
been received in Waterloo. The GUIDE, 
which is characterized as “a digest of the 
musical resources of the United States,” 
is designed to serve artists and residents 
of every city in the United States which 
wishes to arrange concerts for next sea- 
son. For the convenience of local or- 
ganizations, interested in securing art- 
ists, half of the book is devoted to adver- 
tisements of the various musicians avail- 
able. Music students are assisted by 
articles of advice on the problems which 
meet a beginning in the concert world 
and by advertisements of studios where 
they may receive competent instruction. 
The book is a welcome addition to the 
files of every newspaper worker. 
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“One of those tenors whom Verdi must have loved.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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LEXINGTON, KY 


June 30.—C, Frederick Bonawitz, bari- 
tone, head of the department of music of 


Georgetown College, and Ben Alley, 
tenor from West Virginia, appeared in 
recital at the Woodland Auditorium on 
June 22. They were assisted by Mrs. 
Lucile S. Bradley, accompanist and pian- 
ist. The fine voice of Mr. Bonawitz was 
heard to advantage in “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade,” a French and an Eng- 
lish group. Mr. Alley sang songs by 
Lehmann, Gounod, Dudley Buck and 
others.—Peter W. "Dykema gave an in- 
teresting talk on “How to Build and 
Manage an Efficient Music Club” at the 
meeting of the Junior and Senior Mac- 
Dowell Clubs at the College of Music on 
June 25.—The choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church gave a special musical 
program on Sunday evening, June 24. 
Those taking part were Ellen Blanding. 
soprano; Iva Dagley, contralto; Earl 
Bryant, tenor; W. K. Naive, bass, and 
Carrie Kidd, organist. 
MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Piano pupils of 
Orrill V. Stapp gave three recitals at the 
Green Lake Methodist Church. The 
playing of Eleanor Richards on the sec- 
ond evening was notable.—Clark Kinzin- 
ger, piano pupil of Harry Krinke, proved 
himself an apt student in a recent pro- 
gram.—Three pianoforte recitals by 
pupils of Mrs. A. F. Venino were given 
at the Y. W. C. A. hall.—A. F. Venino, 
member of the University of Washington 
music faculty, presented a number of his 
pianoforte pupils in recitals at Meany 
Hall.—Recitals have been given lately 
by pupils of Sara Yeagley, Cecilia Aug- 
spurger, Leone Langdon, A. W. Whis- 
tler, Agnes Ross, Louise C. Beck, Agnes 
Behr and Lida Powell Hartshorn. 
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Guy M ater and Lee Pattison Plan Reunion Abroad 
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Pattison, Distin- 
Two-Piano 


Their Families and Their 


Guy Maier and Lee 
guished Exponents’ of 


Music. 
Manager. Daniel Mayer. Left, Mr. and 


with 


Mrs. Lee Pattison and Their Daughter. 
Above. Mrs. Maier and Daniel 


Revard 


Maier and 


Diana. 
Mayer on Summit of Mount 
in France. Below, Guy 


Maver 


Ascent 


Daniel and Engine Used in 


Making 


LTHOUGH the Maier-Pattison com- 

bination has ceased to function for 
the time being, each partner is storing 
up energy for the reunion later in the 
summer, when they will begin work for 
the forthcoming season in America. ‘Tne 
first guest from America to be enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier at 
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their summer home, Villa Gabrielle in 
Aix-les-Bains, was Daniel Mayer, the 
pianist’s manager, who stopped off for a 
short visit on his return trip to London 
from Italy. Among the outings arranged 
during the stay was a trip to the top of 
Mount Revard, where two of the accom- 
panying photographs were taken. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pattison, who are now in Chi- 


PULLER cece oo 


VALINE 





Pattison is conducting a 


cago, where Mr. 
special course at the Glenn Dillard Gunn 


School, will sail for England on Aug. 1, 
joining the Maiers later for a series of 
concerts on the Continent before return- 
ing to America. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Pattison is their nine-months-old daugh- 
ter, Diana, known to her immediate fam- 
ily as Princess Pat. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

July 7.—The students of the Peabody 
Conservatory and the Johns Hopkins 
University summer schools attended the 
first recital of the summer series at 
which Austin Conradi, pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of Peabody, was the 
artist. Sound musicianship was dis- 
closed in the interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, A group 
of Chopin and some Ravel and Dohnanyi 


pieces were read with poetic insight. 
An original composition, “By the 
Cradle,” proved decidedly effective. Mr. 


Conradi writes with assurance and al- 
ways with suitable idiomatic expression. 
After the recital a reception was given 
in the Peabody Art Gallery to the stu- 
dents of both schools. 


F. C. BORNSCHEIN. 
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George W. Chadwick 


Director 





Located in the Music Center of America 
iffords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
f muons for students. 
Dormitories for women studer 
Cognit | Curriculum 
urses in every branch f Music, applied 
and theoretical 
Oume to the Practical press 
It r Normal Department, graduates 


are as much in demand as teachers. 












NSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Address Ralph L Flanders, General Manager _ 





Year Opens 
September 20, 1923 





MASS. 
The Free Privileges 


concerts and recitals, the 
nities of ensemble practice and ap- 
audiences, and the daily 
invaluable advantages 


Ot lectures, 
opport 
pearing before 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced upils in pianoforte, 
oe, rgal ind violin experience in re 
earsa 1 public appearance wit 

stral accompaniment 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 











CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


July 7.—A 
University of 
organ recital in the 
theater, given by Henry Freeman of 
Washington. Elizabeth Bernadine 
Thornberry, soprano, was the assisting 
artist.—The University Summer Quartet 
opened its course on June 25 in the 
Amphitheater with a concert by Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violini who 
have contributed to the Sunday evening 
vesper services in the Amphitheater 
have been Mrs. Robert Van der Voort, 
soprano; Mr. Conkey, baritone; Ida 
Greenlaw, violinist; Lyttleton Waddell, 
baritone; Eric Rath, organist.—On July 
2, the Charlottesville Choral Club gave 
a program of numbers by Burleigh, 
Coleridge-Taylor and Dett. 
FRANCES JD. 


feature of the final exer- 
Virginia was an 
McIntire Amphi- 


cises of 





MEADE. 


National Concert Managers’ Survey 
Shows Big Sum Spent for Music 


CHICAGO, July 7.—At the 
ing here of the National Concert 
agers’ Association the musical survey 
made by its members during the past 
year showed that the seventy members 
represented in the association expended 
$8,000,000 yearly in the cause of music 
out of the total of $800,000,000 spent 
annually from all sources in the United 
States. This sum represents the cost of 
artists, rentals, newspaper advertising, 
printing, salaries and office upkeep. A 
liberal portion of this is carried by the 
Pacific Coast and another liberal portion 
is distributed among cities like St. Louis, 
Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Hous- 
ton. In most of these plaees the Chicago 
Opera books on a guarantee of $12,500 
for each performance. As the cities 
visited invariably take four perform- 
ances, the opera guarantee totals $50,000 
alone in the different centers. 


recent meet- 
Man- 
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garet Pierce, 


BOSTON 


July 7.—Ida McCarthy, concert pianist 
and teacher, was obliged this year to 
divide her classes in pupils’ recitals 
which were held two nights, June 25-26, 
in the Sutherland studios, Brookline, 
Mass. In each instance the pupils gave 
an excellent account of their year’s 
study. The first night’s recital was 
devoted to the younger students, when 
the following were heard: Helen Bren- 
nan, Frances Delany, Paul Shine, Mary 
Burke, Myrtle Kolow, Helen Simpson 
Rice, Leonard Leon, Anna McCarthy, 
Alice Smith, Mary Dolan, Helen O’Shea, 
Edward McNamara, Agnes O’Shea, Lil- 
lian Forbes, Geraldine Savage, George 
Shine, Dorothy Caldwell, Elva Williams, 
Florence Smith, Phyllis Cooper and 
Angela Keenan. The second recital was 
by, pupils maturer in years and study. 
They were: Mary Corinha, Marguerite 
Beigboder, Assumpta Ivory, John Mc- 
Carthy, Eva Cohen, Julia Leland, Emily 


Nolan, Adelaide Breen and Emma Roche. 
le ie We 
BOSTON 
July 7—John A. O’Shea, supervisor 


of music in the public schools of this city 
and teacher of voice, presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in a public recital at the 
Sutherland Studios before a large audi- 


ence on the evening of June 25: Mary 
3oyle, Alice Browne, Anna Cheimitz, 
Helen M. Darragh, John F. Finnerty, 
Elizabeth Green, Thomas F. Kelley, Har- 
riet L. MacDonald, M. Edith Moran, 
Arthur A. O’Shea, Mary Perry, Mar- 


Maria E. Rick, Mary G. 
Strachan and T. Francis Toomey. The 





pupils acquitted themselves creditably. 
Pa 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos; Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano 
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I: heard by the Havana public, so perfectly —— DE LA MARINA—April 29, voice and her ability to express emotion, Ty) 

I: rendered. The work of Miss Fitziu was ex- . combined with classic beauty and a charm- 1: 

I: cellent, and we cannot raise a single objec- Anna Fitziu made of the réle of Madame ing personality, made her admirably fitted 1°} a 

eI: tion to her work so excellently performed. Butterfly an expression of her great ability for the role of Desdemona. 1 1tAd 
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*“TOSCA” 


EL MUNDO—May 9, 1923 


Miss Fitziu rendered in an exquisite manner 
the duets with Cavaradossi, giving admir- 
ably the delicate phrasing of the “parti- 
cella.” What charm, what expression was 
this eminent artiste able to give to the words 
“Falli gli occhi neri.”” Very rarely have we 
been privileged to hear the first act of 
TOSCA sung as it was sung last night. 


DIARIO DE LA MARINA—May 9, 1923 


Miss Fitziu interpreted the part of Florian 
Tosca admirably. She gave to the part its 
true character. 


LA LUCHA—May 9, 1923 


The beautiful aria “Vissi d’arte,” which she 
sang so exquisitely, has rarely, if ever, been 


*“LOHENGRIN” 


SAN FRANCISCO JOURNAL—March 4, 


1923 


“IL TROVATORE” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE—March 
4, 1923 


Her reading of the “dream” aria was ar- 
tistically finished in its simplicity, restraint 
and tenderness, while in the strongly dra- 
matic scenes she met the demands of the 
score with ample volume and resonance of 
tone. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL— 


HAVANA 





LA NOCHE—May 9, 1923 


Whatever we may say about her interpre- 
tation would be insignificant compared with 
the reality, particularly in the second act, in 
which she reached perfection. Her singing 
of “Vissi d’arte” was wonderful, and seldom 
has there been heard such a rendering in 
Havana. We cannot find a flaw to mention 
in the excellent work of this artiste. 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY” 


HERALDO DE CUBA—April 29, 1923 


It is impossible to omit the sincere and 
warm praise which Anita Fitziu deserves 
for the highly artistic interpretation she 
gave, musically and dramatically, of the 
sentimental and pathetic part of Cio-Cio- 
San. 





“LA BOHEME” 


SAN FRANCISCO JOURNAL—March 2, 


1923 


She sang with the same clear tones that 


creature, perhaps more robust than Murger 
has drawn her, but with the vivacity that 
many actresses deprive the coquettish seam- 
stress of. Her voice was pleasing, and she 
was applauded for her rendition of “Mi 
Chiamano Mimi” and “Addio.” The death 
scene was very well done, with careful 
attention to vocal detail and with no ex- 
aggeration in acting. 


March 2, 1923 
Anna Fitziu was charming as Mimi and 


sang the part in fine voice with the artistry 
for which she has become famous. 


LA 


SAN CARLO 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


ACCLAIMED BY 
THE CRITICS EVERYWHERE 


and her exquisite art. She sang in the most 
approved manner the entrada of Ciocio San 
and afterwards “I eri son salitas.” 


DISCUSION—April 29, 1923 


Anna Fitziu gave the beautiful aria “Un 
Bel di vedremo” as it should be rendered, 
great dramatic intensity and profound emo- 
tion, in spite of the ingenuity so character- 
istic of Cio Cio San, not merely an oppor- 
tunity to show ability in the management of 
the voice. Not only giving to the fullest 
the dramatic value of this difficult aria, 
Anna Fitziu proved her art as a singer in 
her careful phrasing, the rhythmic perfec- 
tion of her beautiful voice. 


“OTHELLO” 


THE HAVANA MORNING POST 


SA 


ST. 


Anna Fitziu’s beautiful operatic soprano 


**TOSCA”’ 
N FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, May 
7, 1923 


She was an ideal Tosca—for she has beauty, 


“Vissi d’arte” song actually brought tears to 
many in the big audience that crowded the 
Curran. 


“OTHELLO” 
LOUIS STAR—Jan. 20, 1923 


sang with bril- 
liancy of voice and appeal. Her singing of 
the “Ave Maria” was reverential, moving 
and marked by beauty of intonation. 


Ann Fitziu, as Desdemona, 





MISS FITZIU 








CS sa Ape a SRR ACN Bae PR AA BE AEN DBR SI See ORE 


opens her season with the San Carlo at the Century Theatre, 


New York, on September 17th 


I: Miss Fitziu was most lovely in appearance, marked her last year’s performances. | 
I: impersonating to perfection the exquisite a splendid voice and can really act. Usually i: 
; Elsa of ethereal innocence. Her rich lyric SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN—March 2. the opera singer who acts cannot sing, and 1-1 
B tones were also gratifying and, pictorially, 1923 vice versa—but Miss Fitziu is a paradox in I) 
; she and the hero left nothing to be desired. The Mimi of Anna Fitziu was a pretty that she does both and does both well. Her : 
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A NOVELTY! 


A Musical Journey 
for Old and Young 


de PHILLIPPE 


Soprano 


(Six Seasons with the Chicago 
Opera Association ) 
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A COSTUME 
PROGRAM 
OF SONGS 


From 
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GERMANY 
ENGLAND 
AMERICA 
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Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
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Springfield, Ohio, Public Schools Spur 
Music Study by Enlightened Policy 


IUAUADOONEVGSALLUNNNQUU0UNQNUEONGRAEDOUUAUOGA LTTE 


PRINGFIELD, OHIO, July 7.— 
Springfield public schools, through 
the efforts of G. R. Humberger, super- 
visor of music, have made a decided step 


forward in offering to the students les- 
sons in piano, violin and voice at nominal 
prices by some of the city’s best teach- 
ers. Since music has become an estab- 
lished factor in the curricula of the 
schools, music teachers of the city have 
more than doubled’ their’ classes. 
Those who pursue the music courses as 
outlined in the public schools are given 
credits, and each month these classes 
enlarge. 

Each school has its own orchestra and 
chorus. Professor Humberger, who 
came to Springfield in 1920, instructs the 
teachers of the schools, and they in turn 
have charge of the children. At stated 
intervals Professor Humberger himself 
makes the round of the schools to note 
the progress gained. 

As an incentive to the children in their 
music, the annual May Festival is held 
up to them, as those that are most pro- 
ficient become part of the big chorus or 
the augmented orchestra. The festival 
this year was given on May 10 and 11, 
the first night Smart’s “King Rene’s 
Daughter” being sung. About 700 chil- 
dren sat on the platform and sang with 
zest. Assisting the children as soloists 
were some of the city’s talented vocalists. 
The second night was devoted to the 
large orchestra, which Professor Hum- 
berger directed. 

The credit system worked out by Pro- 
fessor Humberger and the board of edu- 
cation is only for the junior and the 
senior high schools, as it is felt that stu- 
dents in grades lower than those schools 
are not mature enough. In speaking of 
the orchestras and choruses, Professor 
Humberger says that their formation 
will mean much to the future musical 
activities of the city. “Many of the chil- 
dren,” he said, “are already planning to 
make their living by music. We pay 
close attention to the right kind of in- 
struction, and it is surprising what tal- 
ent we have discovered. If a child has 
not means wherewith to take lessons or 
to purchase an instrument and is found 
worthy, the board of education furnishes 
it for him.” 

Five new orchestras were formed at 
the beginning of the school season, each 
with 100 players. All of the orchestras 
meét once each week and Professor Hum- 
berger has little trouble with attendance. 
The special choruses in the different 
schools were organized in November, 
1922, and they immediately became 
popular. In some of the schools special 
sextets and quartets were formed. 

Next year Professor Humberger plans 
to establish musical “sings” in various 
parts of the city, so as to arouse enthusi- 
asm in music among adults. Last fall he 
introduced a new idea in the way of ex- 
change programs among the various 
schools, and these proved decidedly at- 
tractive. The heaviest enrollment was 
in the piano and violin classes. Not only 
do the children themselves take a decided 
interest in their music, but they are 
urged and encouraged by their parents. 
Many persons from other places visited 
the Springfield schools last year, observ- 
ing the local music system. 

What is believed to have been the 
most successful of all music memory con- 
tests, not only in the State of Ohio, but 
throughout the country as well, was that 
conducted by the music committee of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the children of the public, parochial and 
rural schools of Clark county. Weeks 
before the Cleveland Orchestra appeared 
in Springfield in the spring the children 
were being trained for the final of the 


contest, held the afternoon of the ap- 
pearance of the symphony. All the 
music merchants of the city contributed 
records and the training was done by 
means of the phonograph. 

The day of the final was a great one 
for the children. Elimination contests 
had been held from time to time and the 
ones holding the highest scores were al- 
lowed to compete in the final. Each 
child was numbered and the orchestra 
played parts of various classics. The 
children then wrote down the selection, 
name and nationality of the composer. 
Substantial prizes were offered and ten 
children from the public, parochial and 
rural schools had perfect papers. 


Olga Steeb, a Product 
of American Training, 
Is Acclaimed as Pianist 





(Portrait on Front Page) 

An American pianist who has estab- 
lished herself as an artist of high caliber 
is Olga Steeb, whose many appearances 
throughout the country in the last few 
years have brought her prominently be- 
fore the public. Not only has she been 
heard in recital, but she has played with 
many of the larger orchestras and has 
also achieved much success as a member 
of the Griffes Group, the other members 
of which are Edna Thomas, mezzo- 
soprano, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violin- 
ist. Besides continuing her career as a 


public artist next season, Miss Steeb has 
further added to her schedule by an- 
nouncing the opening of the Olga Steeb 
Piano School in Los Angeles on Sept. 4. 
Although the managerial affairs of the 
school will be in the hands of her hus- 
band, Charles Edward WHubach, and 
practically all the teaching will be done 
by her staff of twenty-six teachers, the 
artistic direction of the enterprise will 
be in the hands of Miss Steeb. 

A native of California, Miss Steeb has 
received all her training in America. 
She began her studies with her father 
when she was five years old and, al- 
though her father is not a pianist, he 
was her guide and critic during the 
eleven years of her subsequent training 
under Thilo Becker in Los Angeles. 
When she went abroad before the war it 
was not to study but to gain the cultura! 
advantages offered by older civilizations. 
She was heard on the Continent with re- 
markable success, establishing something 
of a record in Berlin, where she played 
nine different concertos in nine days. 

Returning from Europe in wartime, 
Miss Steeb was heard first in California 
and in other parts of the West. She 
made her New York début in 1919, her 
recital being regarded one of the most 
successful of the season. She has an 
extensive répertoire which includes all 
the major works for piano and many 
concertos. Her ability to play any of 
them on short notice was attested in 
Los Angeles two years ago, when with- 
out notice or rehearsal, she rose from 
her seat in the audience and substituted 
for Mischa Levitzki in Saint-Saéns’ G 
Minor Concerto with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, winning an ovation which 
lasted for twenty minutes. Miss Steeb’s 
activities are under the management of 
Catharine Bamman. 








- BERYL 





RUBINSTEIN 

















James H. Rogers 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“He played with scintillating 
brilliancy, with brightness and 
clarity of tone and with complete 
control of the technical require 
ments, which were’ formidable 
enough. Withal there was 4a 
compelling verve that was quite 
irresistible, and moved his hearers 

to storms of applause.’’ 


Six Appearances as Soloist with leading 
Symphony Orchestras during the season 


Available for Engagements During 
the Entire Season of 1923-24 


Management: MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS 


Artrio Angelus Records Exclusively 


Pianist 





of 1922-23. 


2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
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MRS. FREDERICK H. SNYDER 


Voice Studios 


Authorized Teacher of the Celebrated 
VANNINI METHOD 


Studios: The Nevada Apartments, 2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6441 | 


COACHING 








Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 





Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 
Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Assistant Secretary 
Telephone Schuyler 5889 











SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT, Aeolian Hall, New York, January 6, 1924 
Assisting Artist ; 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 


First Recital Appearance 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 20, 1924 


For Terms and Dates Address: GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SUMMER SEASON UNDER WAY 


ITH open-air opera in progress at Ravinia, 

Chicago’s favored resort, and in Cincinnati 
and St. Louis; with various entertainments suitable 
for hot nights ruling in different centers, the sum- 
mer season is well under way. From New York, 
where the orchestral concerts in the Lewisohn 
Stadium are an important feature, to Los Angeles, 
where programs in the Hollywood Bowl figure prom- 
inently in the calendar, music takes its place in 
providing recreation, and impresarios are engaged 
in ventures more or less serious. Huge audiences 
have demonstrated their interest in music, and once 
more the fact is emphasized that urban dwellers are 
far from sated by the activities during the winter 
months. Moreover, there is a decided demand for 
the highest class music, both in operatic and or- 
chestral programs, and the summer season, from 
earlier efforts to provide light fare, popularly sup- 
posed to be suitable for the hot nights, is fast de- 
veloping in musical importance. 

Opera at Ravinia has become an institution for 
Chicagoans, and the high standing of the artists 
engaged and the quality of the productions each 
season have established Louis Eckstein’s enterprise 
in the affections of music lovers. Ravinia repre- 
sents an ideal in summer music which all pro- 
moters of open-air opera seasons may place before 
them. Mr. Eckstein frequently looks beyond the 
standard répertoire for attractions, and by going 
further in this he may increase the luster of 
Ravinia still more. This year he has under con- 
templation a revival of John Adam Hugo’s “The 
Temple Dancer,” and, if it is accomplished, he will, 
perhaps, give further attention to American operas. 

In Cincinnati the summer opera season has been 


developed with characteristic energy, and here also 
the prospects for the future are excellent. The pro- 
moters take a serious view of their responsibilities, 
and they have endeavored successfully to present 
good standard fare. The present series opened 
auspiciously with “Gioconda,” and other excellent 
productions have followed. St. Louis inclines to the 
lighter works, and has tested the predilections of 
audiences with remarkable success. Here the réper- 
toire includes Gilbert and Sullivan and comic operas 
by other important figures in the gayer lyric field. 
There may be those in St. Louis who yearn for the 
more tragic flights of grand opera, but the series 
affords a boon in keeping alive works which are 
sadly neglected in other centers. 
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NATIONAL MANAGERS MEET 


OOD relations existing between the National 

Concert Managers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs were further 
cemented by the decision of the former organiza- 
tion, in annual meeting, at Chicago, to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with music clubs engaging artists. 
A resolution on the subject recommended to Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, president of the Federation, that 
interested clubs be asked to appoint a business man- 
ager to take care of their concert activities, this 
business manager to become an associate or active 
member of the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Lyons has already shown close in- 
terest in the work of the managers, and important 
developments may be expected. 

One of the interesting features of the managers’ 
meeting was the plea made by Mrs. Edna W. Saun- 
ders of Houston, Tex., for more business-like 
methods in the offices of local concert managers. 
By describing experiences encountered in her own 
territory, she indicated that there are local man- 
agers who are more than a little careless of public 
good-will. The advantages of well-judged adver- 
tising, of gaining and keeping the confidence of 
patrons by the efficient handling of ticket sales and 
the other details of concert-giving, should be obvi- 
ous, but a little helpful instruction from the more 
experienced may work wonders in less developed 
centers. 

The annual meeting saw the conclusion of Eliza- 
beth Cueny’s term as president, a term in which 
she added further to her invaluable record of service 
as secretary. The presidential seat is removed from 
St. Louis to Washington by the appointment of 
Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene of Washington, D. C., 
as Miss Cueny’s successor. Fitting tribute is thus 
paid to another manager who has been actively 
identified with the movement to improve conditions 
in the concert field. 


SMALL-TOWN TASTE IMPROVES 


HE small-town public is growing steadily in 

taste and power to assimilate the novel, and 
hackneyed music no longer makes an appeal. This 
is a warning, for artists and local impresarios alike, 
uttered by L. E. Behymer, the Pacific Coast man- 
ager, who visited New York last week, following 
the meeting of the National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago. Mr. Behymer develops his 
statement in an interview in this issue, and, as he 
suggests, the artists who return to a town year 
after vear to present the same “safe-and-sane”’ 
works, would do well to consider the desire for “a 
change of diet.” Just like audiences in the large 
centers, the concert-goer in the small town wants 
something new. 
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GOOD point is made by Cecil Fanning when he 
declares that there is danger in the constant 
advocacy of song in English if it is unqualified by 
the advice that study of foreign languages is essen- 
tial to the aspiring artist. Mr. Fanning has shown 
that he realizes the importance of singing in 
English, and he would be one of the first to state 
that the American artist should take pride in sing- 
ing English correctly, but he is right when he says 
that the neglect of foreign languages sets a limit 
to the development of an artist. 





RIZE competitions have already been announced 

by the National Federation of Music Clubs for 
the biennial convention in Portland, Ore., in 1925. 
The organization, through its department of Ameri- 
can music, has done much good work in stimulating 
native composers by promoting contests. This time 
the chief prize is offered for a symphonic poem. A 
cantata for women’s voices, is also called for, and 
there are several other contests which should at- 
tract the attention of composers. 


Personalities |} | 








Photo by Kadel & Herber 
Two Noted French Artists Embark for a Summer Abroad 


Among recent voyagers leaving the United States 
for mid-year rest and concert work abroad were Alfred 
Cortot, pianist (left), and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 
These artists have achieved something of the status of 
Castor and Pollux among France’s musicians in the 
United States. Not only have they collaborated in 
joint recitals in the course of many visits—in addition 
to single appearances as soloist and recitalist—but they 
are boon companions in private life, each taking an 
interest in the hobbies of the other. 


Milhaud—Wooed for the moment from -the rhythms 
of primitive Brazil, Darius Milhaud, composer-member 
of the erstwhile French “Group of Six,” has selected 
Negro folk themes as material for his latest work. This 
is to be a ballet suite—a form of which Mr. Milhaud 
has shown himself to be fond—and the source of it is 
said to be certain native melodies which the composer 
discovered on his American visit last season. 


Lehar—The indefatigable Franz Lehar, who has en- 
shrined a number of historical personages in stage 
measures of lilting appeal, has turned to the arch- 
fiddler Paganini for his latest inspiration. The com- 
poser of “The Merry Widow” is placing the finishing 
touches on this work, which is said to strike a happy 
medium between grand and light opera. 

Onegin—After a seven months’ tour of the United 
States, Sigrid Onegin, contralto, returned recently to 
her European home for a few weeks of rest. She will 
have only a short time to devote to the relaxation of 
family life, for in August she will be heard in leading 
roles at the operatic festival in Munich. In September 
she will sail again for the United States. 

Paderewski—A resolution of thanks from the Spring- 
field, Ohio, post of the American Legion was recently 
received by Ignace J. Paderewski. Last April the 
famous pianist gave a recital for the benefit of the 
post, presenting the veterans with a cheque for $1,000 
to be applied on the mortgage on their headquarters. 
A picture of the artist, draped with a Polish flag, is 
hung on the wall of the organization’s home. 

Mason—Impressions gained on a visit made last year 
to Erin’s Isle by Redfern Mason, author of “The Song 
Lore of Ireland” and musical editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, crystallized into a volume on the political 
situation, entitled “Rebel Ireland.” The book, which 
will soon be issued, narrates besides other things how 
Mr. Mason went abroad a Free Stater by conviction 
and returned a Republican! 

Meisle—Discovering a new composer was a pleasant 
incident in the busy life of Kathryn Meisle, contralto. 
At the New York studio of William A. Brady, voice 
teacher, she was introduced to May Evelene Calbreath 
of Portland, Ore.. who confided to the singer that she 
had composed a song, “The Little House.” Miss Meisle 
tried it and found it so suitable to her use that she will 
sing it on her programs next season. 


Strauss—South America has welcomed Richard 
Strauss as its most distinguished musical guest of the 
moment. The noted composer will conduct perform- 
ances of his “Salome” and “Elektra,” announced for 
performance in their original tongue, at the Colon in 
Buenos Aires and in other American cities below the 
Equator this summer. The hegira from Central Europe 
included also many musicians of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, who will compose the orchestra for these events. 

Salzedo—That there are many thorns in the path 
leading to naturalization as an American citizen has 
been brought home to Carlos Salzedo, composer and 
harp virtuoso. Mr. Salzedo has been something like 
five years in reaching the desired goal, and only a few 
days ago the final step was deferred because of neces- 
sary delay in going before the Supreme Court to take 
the oath of allegiance. The artist was recently heard 
in a program of all-American music at the Century 
Theater, under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Music. 

Hubay—Economic pressure has so restricted the 
amount of money available for operatic performances 
in Budapest that Jenéd Hubay, composer of an opera 
based on Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina,” recently took un- 
usual measures to protect his work from a bad per- 
formance. He attended a rehearsal and is said to have 





found things going wretchedly, but the Intendant re- 
fused to cancel his opera at his demand. The next day 
Hubay asked an unsuspecting porter to get the scores 
so that he might make some corrections in them, and 
they have never been returned. 
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so often implies. 


Our confused impressions after read- 
ing the opinions of a dozen-and-a-half 
divas, crystallized into a sort of excited 
symposium. Surrounded by the Pul- 
chritudinous Eighteen, we seemed to sit 
in a rococo salon, our feeble inquiries 
drowned by the contrapuntal sallies of 
advice from many golden throats. 

“Whatever you do, young man,” one 
of fairest and most crystalline tongued 
said with agonizing earnestness,” be- 
ware of plum pudding! Once when I 
was to sing Leonora— 

“Practise your scales slowly, always 
slowly,” reminded a plump coloratura, 
doing an impromptu vocalise that spiked 
the rafters with little points of tone. 

“Read! Read!” reminded the organ 
tones of an American contralto. “Your 
Mind can never be too much occupied, 


even if you are an impresario. 


Avoiding Stage Fright 


E asked what could be done in a 
ease of Ariaphobia, which on the 
lyric boards corresponds to _ plebeian 
dramatic stage fright. We had a sneak- 
ing impression that it must feel like a 
cross between mal de mer and toothache. 
“IT assure you it is much worse,” be- 
gan a Kammersdngerin from the Cen- 
tral Empires. “How well do I remember 
one opera night when the late Franz 
Josef—” 

“T had the very same experience in the 
music room of the White House,” chirped 
a colorful coloratura. 

“Not a note could I utter,” 
reminiscently. 

“But what did you do?” I implored 
frantically. “Dance an impromptu 
polka, or arrange your coiffure?” 

But the answers were lost in the re- 
sultant hullabaloo. Apparently the 
seasoned diva no longer fears’ the 
silencing effect of man or monster. 


said a third 


The Puissant Gesture 


N the question of Appropriate Ges- 

tures to fit the most harrowing 
operatic juncture, usages varied widely. 
A sweep of the palm with certain hero- 
ines of the Italian verismo school, it 
appeared, might connote anything from 
parricide to hydrophobia, whereas with 
the gentle Elsa and her ilk from 
medieval Brabant it would pass for 
Gentle Piety. 

“T like a good tumble now and then,” 
came in golden Viennese accents. “It is 
good for the circulation and for the sub- 
scription.” 

“As for me, I fancy my most touching 


e and S ounterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Prima Donnism and How to Achieve It 


5) ECENTLY we had the good fortune to peruse a book of inter- 
views with prime donne, which was chuck full of temper, tem- 
perament and all the little arts and graces that the songful soul 
Being only a mediocre baritone, we never 
have had the slightest inclination to bask behind the proscen- 
ium, but for all that we carefully noted all the little Pointers to 
Primmest Primma Donnism. They seemed to boil down to this: 
diet and never stop singing even if the police intervene! 


mind your 





effects are gained by Grovelling,”’ 
asserted an American soprano evenly. 
“I never descend, however, to mopping 
the boards as I have observed certain—” 

“What could be more fetching than a 
roll down the steeps of Valhalla?” de- 
manded a versatile British diva. “One 
thus touches the greatest heights and 
sounds the uttermost depths of operatic 
performance.” 

And so on, and so on. The aghast 
listener was just about to excuse himselt, 
when the Prima Donnas rose, as if by 
appointment, and hastily vanished, amid 
murmurs of “Important engagement” 
“Tea”—“My mud massage.” We wearily 
pulled ourselves together and scanned 
our notebook anxiously. Under the 
heading “How to Be a Prima Donna” 
was the eens entry: 





Our Langwidge 


OLLIER’S, the National Weekly, pub- 
lishes an article by Parkhurst Whit- 
ney which complains that “we have in 
America 1,500,000 people who can’t 
speak our language and 3,000,000 more 
who can’t read it.” 
Cheer up, Collier’s, 
Weekly! It’s even worse. 


the National 
Last season 


we listened to 4,000,009 concert and 
opera singers who didn’t have the 
faintest notion of English; and, what’s 


more, most of these singers are Ameri- 
can-born! 
* * * 


From a New York Daily 
Wagner’s Son to Sing 
BERLIN, July Seigfrid Wagner, 
son of Hans Wagner, the composer, 
Thursday signed a contract with Jules 
Daibert [sic’] at the Bayreuth Opera 
to tour America.—New York Telegraph. 





x oe Ox 
sings, 


F Siegfried what a season it 
will be! 
ok aK * 
HEN summer’s bands begin 
to blow 


My thoughts fly far away: 

I think how nice ’twould be to 
play 

On strands of far-off Borneo! 

Oh, that is where I long to go 

When summer’s bands begin to 
blow! 
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Joining the Federation 


Question Box Editor: 

Would a club of piano teachers who 
have been doing serious work together 
for the betterment of instruction in their 
locality be eligible for membership in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
if so, what should one do to join? 

M. M. B. 

Worcester, Mass., July 2, 1923. 

We should say that such a club would 
be most welcome in the Federation. 
Write to your state president, Mrs. D. S. 
Whittemore, 102 West Bartlett Street, 
Brockton, for particulars about joining 


the federation. 
9 9 


The “‘Crush’’ Note 


Question Box Editor: 
What is a “crush note’’? J.C. 
New York City, June 30, 1923 
Another name for the acciaccatura or 


short appogiatura. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


MUSICAL 
Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, 


The Question Boz. 


Festivals in Europe 
Question Box Editor: 
Please publish the dates of the Salz- 
burg and Munich festivals and of any 


other European festivals of particular 
interest. M. A. G. 
Clayton, Mo., June 29, 1923. 
Salzburg, Aug. 8-30; Munich, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 3; Cologne, July 3-13; Gloucester, 
England, Sept. 8-15; Heidelberg, Oct. 
25-29. 


7 7% 7 
V aria 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Is singing “off color” the same as 
singing “off key”? 2. How is an audition 
obtained with one of the larger opera 
companies and how often are these audi- 
tions held? R. F. C. 

Miami, Okla., June 28, 1923. 

1. We have to confess to ignorance of 
the term “singing off color,” but it would 
seem to mean the same as singing off 
key. 2. Through any recognized musi- 
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cian of good standing, known to the au- 
thorities of the company. Auditions are 
held at any time during the season. 

» ? ? 


de 


“Le Roi 


America 


*“*“Habanera’ and 


3° 

Lahore 
Question Box Editor: 
Has either Laparra’s “Habanera” or 
Massenet’s “‘Le Roi de Lahore” ever been 
when, where 


sung in America? If so, 

and with what singers? A. B. H. 
New York City, June 30, 1923. 
“Habanera” was sung by the Boston 


Opera Company, in Boston, Dec. 14, 1910, 
with Fély Déreyne, Ramon Blanchart 
and Jose Mardones in the principal roles. 
André Caplet conducted. We have not 





been able to find any record of the pro- 
duction in America of the Massenet 
work. 

9» 9 » 


Spelling the Moor of Venice 
Question Box Editor: 

We recently named a new carnation 
“Otello” in honor of Leo Slezak, taking 
MusiIcAL AMERICA as authority for the 
spelling. We see it always. spelled 
“Othello.” Which is correct? H. E. 

Waynesboro, Pa., June 30, 1923. 


Both are correct. “Othello” is the 
spelling in Shakespeare’s play and 
“Otello” in Verdi’s opera. As you were 
taking the operatic character for the 


namesake, spelling is the proper 


one. 


your 
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LIZABETH LENNOX, contralto, was 
born in Ionia, Mich., March 16, 1895. 
father Methodist minister 
and her early edu- 
cation was ac- 
quired in various 
cities of the Mid- 
dle West, where 
her father was 
stationed. She be- 
gan to sing as a 
small child and 
her first teacher 
of music was 
her sister. At 
the age of twelve 
she was playing 
the organ in her 
father’s church in 
Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and she also 
sang in church 
there as soprano 
soloist. After 
completing her grade and high school 
education in Michigan, Miss’ Len- 
nex went first to Kalamazoo Col- 
lege and later to Whitby College, 
receiving her A. B. at the latter in- 
stitution in 1915. During her college 
course her musical activities were con- 
fined to accompanying, but after her 


Her 


Was a 
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Q Campbell 
Elizabeth Lennox 


graduation she went to Chicago, study- 
ing harmony and composition with 
Henry Purmont Eames at the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music and singing with 
Mrs. Willard Bracken, who discovered 
that her voice was a contralto. The 
same year she became contralto soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Evan- 
ston, and was in charge of the vocal 
departments in schools in Benton Har- 
bor and Berrien Springs, Mich. Her 
recital début was made in Chicago in 
May, 1916. In 1918 Miss Lennox re- 
moved to New York, studying singing 
first with Vernon d’Arnalle and later 
with William S. Brady, with whom she 
has remained until the present time. She 
sang first in New York as soloist at the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin and late: 
at the First Presbyterian Church. Her 
engagements have been in practically 
every State in the East and Middle West, 
and she has sung in recital, concert, 
oratorio and with numerous choral or- 
ganizations and at many festivals. 
Among the last have been those at New- 
ark, N. J., Worcester, Mass., Lowell, 
Mass., and Hamilton, Ont. Miss Len- 
nox’s répertoire includes all the stand- 
ard oratorios and choral works and sev- 
eral operas in choral form as well. She 
was married to George P. Hughes of 
New York May 27, 1922. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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Second Week of Ravinia Season Brings 
Some New Singers in Old Operas 


UUANTUNUNENAENCON 


HICAGO, July 7.-—Ravinia’s second 

week of opera opened auspiciously on 
July 1 with a repetition of “Lucia,” the 
cast including Josephine Lucchese in the 
title rdle; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as 
Edgardo, and the remainder of the cast 
the same as on the first presentation 
as reported in MUSICAL AMERICA last 


week. Miss Lucchese, unfortunately, 
failed to correct the unfavorable impres- 
sion she evoked last week. Her voice 
is pure and sweet and shows evidence 
of some training but was ineffective on 
this occasion. Mr. Lauri-Volpi did well, 
but shouted too much, found his voice 
unequal to the nuances demanded in the 
score and forsook all tradition in por- 
traying his part of the tragedy. 

An unusually large audience was on 
hand on Monday evening to hear the 
second concert of the season. The 
soloists were Armand Tokatyan, tenor; 
Thalia Sabanieva, soprano, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, ’cellist. The event marked 
the début of Mr. Tokatyan as a Ravinia 
singer and with the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen” he created an excellent im- 
pression. Miss Sabanieva sang _ the 
Polonaise from “Mignon” with spirit and 
confirmed the high opinion of her art 
created by her previous appearances 
here. Mr. Wallenstein displayed tech- 
nical skill and beauty and warmth of 
tone. Orchestral numbers were conducted 
by Louis Hasselmans. 


“Cavalleria” and “Navarraise” 


Armand Tokatyan, tenor, made a suc- 
cessful début as an operatic singer on 
Tuesday evening when he appeared as 
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Turiddu in “Cavalleria,” with Florence 
Easton in the role of Santuzza. The 
performance was one to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the audience. Miss Easton 
began in an intensely dramatic vein and 
managed to sustain it throughout. The 
new tenor displayed a voice of ample 
range, quality and volume. Vincente 
Ballester made a good Alfio; Marion 
Telva was effective as Lola and Anna 
Correnti sang well the part of Mama 
Lucia. In “Navarraise” Ina Boursakaya 
sang Anita’s réle in excellent style. Mor- 
gan Kingston was good as Araquil. 


Others in the cast included Leon Rothier, 
Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Pablo Ananian, and Louis Derman. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted this opera, 
Gennaro Papi conducting “Cavalleria.” 

“The Barber of Seville” was given with 
an excellent cast on July 6 before a 
fairly large and enthusiastic audience. 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” had been scheduled, 
but was withdrawn at the last moment. 
Graziella Pareto, soprano, sang the lead- 
ing rdle supported by Tito Schipa, 
Vincente Ballester in the name part, 
Virgilio Lazzari in his accustomed role 
of Don Basilio and Paolo Ananian as 
the buffo guardian. Miss Pareto again 
displayed her lovely voice in fine style 
and Mr. Schipa was impassioned, lyric 
and admirable as the amorous swain. 
The balance of the cast was equally 
good. 





Demand for Fees for Copyright Music 
Closes Two Milwaukee Radio Stations 


AUSUU!UULEECUINC TOPOL TESOL SEAGATE 


ILWAUKEE, July 7.—The request 

preferred by the Association of 
Commerce, composed of more than 3000 
leading business men, to the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers for the right to use their com- 
positions on the radio, without charge, 
has been rejected. 

The two leading commercial broad- 
casting stations of the city have been 
closed because of the demand that royal- 
ties be paid for the use of this music. 


J. C. Rosenthal, the general manager of 
the American Society of Composers, has 
informed the local Association of Com- 
merce that the society places no restric- 
tions on music if used by non-commercial 
institutions, bona fide educational sta- 
tions and stations operated by municipali- 


ties, but that a charge will be made and 
must be made for the use of such music 
by commercial stations. 

“That the broadcasting of literary or 
musical material is a ‘public perform- 
ance’ cannot be denied,” said Mr. Rosen- 
thal. “The purpose of broadcasting is 
profit. Radio is a direct competitor of 
the theater, dance hall and cabaret. Over 
9000 such establishments pay license fees 
to us for the right to perform the copy- 
right works of our members. Would it 
be fair to subject these establishments 
to such discrimination as permitting 
radio to enjoy gratis rights for which 
the others must pay substantial sums?” 

The business men of the city deplore 
the closing of the two big radio broad- 
casting stations here, and interceded in 
their behalf to get the American Com- 
posers’ Society to recede from its stand, 
but to no avail. C. O. SKINROOD. 





CROWDED CALENDAR OF MUSIC IN SACRAMENTO 


June Brings Much Variety in the Way 
of Programs—School Children 
Show Progress 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 7.—June was 
filled with more than its usual amount 
of recitals and concerts. Both the Schu- 
bert and McNeil Clubs gave the last and 
best concerts of their series. 

The Keeney School gave a final eve- 
ning of music with Russell J. Keeney, 
violinist, assisted by Ethel Sleeper, pian- 
ist. These two artists have given sev- 
eral interesting programs during the 
past months. 

The sixth annual students’ recital of 
the Sacramento Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation drew a crowded house. Twenty- 
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two teachers presented pupils from their 
studios. Other activities of this associ- 
ation included an exchange program 
with the Stockton Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation during the Stockton Music 
Week and the awarding of a silver loving 
cup to the David Lubin School for the 
highest percentage in the recent music 
memory contest in the _ elementary 
schools of the city. The Board of Educa- 
tion also awarded a picture to Newton 
Booth School for its excellent demon- 
stration and certificates of merit to all 
who participated in the contest. 

Two thousand children from. the 
elementary schools gave the biennial con- 
cert illustrating the school music work 
in chorus, band and orchestra at Mc- 
Kinley Park. Great improvement was 
noted this year in the music of all the 
schools. 

The school violin classes gave their 
first recital at William Land School with 
about 150 children taking part. One of 
the “violin choruses” had more than fifty 
children. 

A capital evening of music was given 
early in the month at Wiley B. Allen 
Music Hall by the Sacramento Junior 
College String Quartet, which has been 
ably drilled by Ellen Hughes. 

Large audiences have greeted the reci- 
tals of the private music teachers of the 
city. Special commendations can be 
given the students of Jean Barnes, Paul- 
ine Ireland, Hazel Pritchard, Minnie 
Richardson, Florine Wenzel, Ida Hjer- 
leid Shelley, Mrs. Edward Pease, Mrs. 





great applause from her audience.” 
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FINDLAY, OHIO: The closing concert of the Findlay College Artist Course given by Mina 
Hager was the very best one of the entire course. 
much cannot be said of her beautiful contralto voice. 
her audience captivated and received enthusiastic encores. 
tion of the “Stride la Vampa” from Il Trovatore was both dramatic and intense, and brought 
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Frank Thompson, 
Henry Marvin. 

The Saturday Club has engaged i. 
following artists for next season: Lin. 
don String Quartet, Horace Britt, Ga’ |i. 
Curci, Tito Schipa, Leginska, Jose)) 
Schwarz, Vecsey and Queeno Mario. 7). 
club will move to a larger auditoriiinm 
this winter and can accommodate many 
more members now. 

FLORINE WENZEL. 





KANSAS City, KAN.—Elvira Nord: 


local violinist, lately appeared in recital 


with Elma M. Eaton-Karr of Kansas 
City, Mo., assisted by Kenneth Jarman 
baritone. Mrs. L. B. Gloyne was the 
accompanist. The recently formed Mack 
String Quartet has two members from 
each of the Kansas cities. The person- 
nel is as follows: Theodore Mack, first 
violin; F. A. Cooke, second violin; J, 
Schramm, viola, and Nicholas Muy, 
cellist. 





CuHiIcaGo, July 7.—Gladys Swarthout, 
soprano, recently appeared at a festiva! 
at Hays, Kans., winning a decided suc- 
cess. Miss Swarthout has just completed 
a season of concert appearances covering 
the Middle West. She is planning an ex- 
tensive tour next season. 
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No Substitute for Work in Learning 


to Sing, Declares Evelyn MacNevin 


jiUiN0USGUNAUATTEAEUOAAAUAAEEEUAUTTT OEE ASAP AMHTA 


ORK has no substitute in the essen- 
tial equipment of a singer. His natur- 
al endowments, supplemented by a short 
period of well-directed study, may carry 
him far, but according to Evelyn Mac- 
Nevin, contralto, who has many successes 
o her credit since her Aeolian Hall dé- 
jut two seasons ago, he who would es- 
ablish his art on a solid base should 
xpect to spend as many years in study 
hs are considered necessary for the in- 
strumentalist. She believes that too many 
singers, especially those naturally gifted, 
fail to realize the importance of the 
echnical side of their art, depending 
too much on personality to carry them 
o success. She holds that no one, irre- 
pective of natural ability, can become 
n artist except by hard work. 
“Learning to sing is not as easy as it 
is generally thought,” said Miss Mac- 
jevin. “Many think that because a per- 
on has a good natural voice he will 
ecome an artist with a little study. 
Vhile it is possible for one student to 
ncquire a technical foundation more 
huickly than another, it takes time and 
o end of work. No pianist or violinist 
vould think of making a professional 
ébut until he had studied six or seven 
rears, and I do not believe the singer can 
be properly grounded in less time. Too 
nany are over-anxious to appear in pub- 
ic, or have too commercial an attitude 
oward their art to spend the necessary 
ime to become real artists. With a few 
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Evelyn MacNevin 


operatic arias and some modern songs 
at their command, they think they have 
acquired a répertoire and are ready to 
begin a career. But I believe that the 
real artists should have more of a stu- 
dent’s perspective of his work and should 
feel that his career is ever on the 
threshold to greater things. 

“While I do not deny a place to modern 
music, I believe the artist should pay 
more attention to the classics than to the 
songs of today. The basis of the singer’s 
art must be feeling, and not intellectuali- 
ty, and it seems to me that the modern 
school of composition makes a greater 
appeal to the mind than to the heart. 
There is real beauty in much of the 
modern music, but we are living in an 
era of materialism, change and experi- 
mentation, in a time when intellectual 
values supersede the spiritual. I believe 
that only the music that rises above the 
expression of society’s present state will 
really live. Amity and brotherhood be- 
tween peoples is a splendid ideal which 
can be easily conceived by the mind, but 
we shall never do away with wars until 
our actions are governed by the impulses 
of the heart. And it is here that music 
may some day fulfill its high destiny, for 
when its power for good is recognized 
it will play a much greater influence in 
the world than it does today. It is the 
musicians who have the power to bring 
about a true international spirit, if they 
will but consecrate themselves to the high 
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purposes of their art and cast aside 
personal prejudices.” 

Miss MacNevin believes that the singer 
should choose and arrange his program 
numbers with great care, declaring that 
many artists fail in their attempts be- 
cause they do not appreciate the import- 
ance of key relationships and _ the 
necessity of selecting songs of various 
moods. She is particularly pleased at 
the increased interest that is being shown 
in the folk-songs of various peoples, be- 
lieving that in no other form of art is 
the unity of races more evident. Since 
she is of Scottish ancestry, all four of 
her grandparents having emigrated to 
Canada from Scotland, she is planning 
to include a group of Scottish folk-songs, 
in costume, in her recitals next season. 
Last season Miss MacNevin was heard 
in many cities of the East, in the West 
as far as Montana, and also in Canada, 
her former home, where she has estab- 
lished herself in high favor in many 
cities. Her activities next season are 
being directed by R. E. Johnston and will 
include a New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall in the early fall. HAL CRAIN. 


Marriages 


Boston, July 7.—Katherine E. Per- 
kins, a member of the Boston Symphony 
Players and harp soloist at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, was married at her 
home in Taunton on Sunday evening, 
June 17, to Minot A. Beale of Rockland, 
Mass., a member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory. The offi- 
clating clergyman was the Rev. Everett 
Batchelder of the Congregational Church 
of Rockland. A trio from the Boston 
Symphony, consisting of Alfred Holy, 
harpist; Arthur Brooke, flautist, and 
Carl Stockbridge, ’cellist, played the 
wedding march. 








Los ANGELES, July 7.—Horace Cush- 
ing, tenor soloist at Trinity Church, and 
Hilda Wedberg, soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, were mar- 
ried recently. They will live in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ROME, GA. 

July 7.—Mrs. W. P. Harbin has been 
appointed director of the junior musical 
club work for the State of Georgia, suc- 
ceeding Evelyn Jackson of Atlanta. 
Mrs. Harbin is well known in music cir- 
cles in Rome and Georgia. She has been 
director of the junior work in Rome since 
its organization in 1917. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Anderson, 8S. C., Chorus Makes Bow 


ANDERSON, S. C., July 7.—Community 
Service of Anderson recently presented 
the newly organized community chorus 
in its inaugural concert. The chorus 
was directed by Francis Wheeler, music 
organizer from the headquarters of 
Community Service. It was supported 
by Edna Broyles, pianist, and Helen 
Reichard, organist. The favorite choral 
numbers were “Massa Dear,” based upon 
the Largo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony, and the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust.” Mr. Wheeler added several 
baritone solos and he also directed com- 
munity singing by the audience. The offi- 
cers of the chorus are P. W. Ellis, Mrs. 
C. M. McClure, Mrs. Kate Barron and 
J. D. Rast. 


Henry Schroeder, New York teacher 
of piano, and his young pupil, Jerome 
Rappaport, are spending the month at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Urges Special Postage Stamp 
for National Music Week 


ALLAS, TEX., July 7.—A sug- 

gestion for a special issue of a 
“music” postage stamp in celebra- 
tion of National Music Week next 
spring has been urged in a letter 
to the Post Office Department in 
Washington by Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, music editor of the Dallas 
Dispatch. Addressed to W. I. 
Glover, Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General, the letter reads in 
part as follows: “Since the United 
States Government on former oc- 
casions has sanctioned a_ special 
stamp issue complimenting or com- 
memorating a movement or event 
of national import and interest, I 
am emboldened to make the follow- 
ing request in connection with the 
nation-wide celebration of Music 
Week, to be observed next year as 
a part of the general plan for the 
advancement of music in America. 
If the request meets with favor, 
the issue might contain the like- 
ness of Edward MacDowell, fore- 
most American composer, whose 
death ended a brilliant career some 
years ago. Again, the likeness of 
the composer of our national an- 
them, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
would stir the patriotic interest 
and admiration of every Ameri- 
can.” 
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Sousa’s Band 


MASON CiTy, Iowa, July 7.—Rachel 
Senior of this city has been engaged by 
John Philip Sousa as solo violinist for 
the Sousa Band this season. Miss Senior 
has been studying with Franz Kneisel in 
New York for the past year. She is the 
third musician from Mason City to be- 
come a member of the Sousa Band. The 
others are Meredith Willson and Cedric 
Willson, who have recently left for other 
musical work. 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, is the father 
of an eight-pound boy, born recently 
in Dallas, Tex. Mr. McQuhae is now in 
that city on his vacation. 
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in the field of 
Y | literature the short 
story and essay claim 
the attention of the ma- 
jority of writers, so in 
music there is a larger 
output of songs and short piano pieces 
than of other forms. There is more 
demand for them than for anything 
else—and some skeptics would add 
that it is easier to write in the smaller 
forms. As a general statement that is 
correct, but the fact remains that in 
music, as in all other branches of art, 
it is quality, and neither quantity nor 
bulk, that really counts. Far more 
credit is due the composer who pro- 
duces one beautiful song than the 
technician who turns out half a dozen 
mediocre symphonies. Our concern, 
this week, then, is to find the fugitive 
idea in the new song or piano num- 
ber that puts it above the dull average. 


* * a 


A song does not have 
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Songs in Many 


Moods by to be a so-called “art 
American song” to have consider- 
Composers able charm and attrac- 


tiveness. Many songs 
which do not attain to the dignity of 
that Olympian category afford enter- 
tainment and give real pleasure. These 
qualities are found in some of a group 
of settings put out by a New York pub- 
lishing house (G. Schirmer). Samuel 
Richard Gaines’ Love Song, “Roses in 
the Morning,” for example, is an ingra- 
tiating little melody, and the composer 
has handled it in an agreeably musi- 
cianly manner. Singers with high voices 
will find it singable and effective. “A 
Snowflake,” by Charles Huerter, hurries 
along vivaciously and has a crisp, brisk 
ending. An excellent encore song for 
high or medium voice. John Tasker 
Howard’s setting of Tennyson’s Choric 
Song, ‘“‘There Is Sweet Music Here,” is 
in a more tranquil, a more contemplative 
mood. A broad melody is sustained on 
an accompaniment of chords. Its effec- 
tiveness is a legitimately musical one, 
with no straining after effects. Also for 
medium voice. Werner Josten’s “The 
Wildflowers” germinates from an at- 
tractive figure in the accompaniment, 
which, though repeated consistently 
throughout, does not become monotonous. 
There is a brief, brilliant cadenza near 
the end. Published in two keys, for 
medium and high voices. “Echoes,” by 
J. Stanton Gladwin, is a tuneful waltz 
song. Mr. Gladwin has departed from 
the usual in writing this number for low 
or medium voice. 


+ * * 
Three Musings In her three latest 
by Alice songs, published under 
Barnett the series title of 
“Three Songs of Mus- 
ing” (G. Schirmer), Alice Barnett has 
sounded a more modern note than has 


been heard in her work hitherto. Her 
idiom bears evidence of being thoroughly 
sincere; she has not deliberately set out 
to imitate the musical speech of ad- 
vanced contemporary composers, but has 
conceived these contemplative settings in 
an appropriate, modern manner. The 
titles of the individual numbers and the 


authors of the words are “Song at 
Capri,” by Sara Teasdale; “Ebb-Tide,” 
by Ella Higginson, and “Agamede’s 
Song,” by Arthur Upson, There is a 


gossamer-like delicacy abcut them that 
has much charm; and while the style of 
all three is somewhat similar there is 
considerable variety of treatment and 
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idea. “The Song at Capri,” for example, 
combines a tender sadness with a back- 
ground of an echo of the sea. “Aga- 
mede’s Song” is of thicker texture, with 
an urge that is well expressed in the 
music. For the most part, Miss Barnett 
sets the poems with minute care. In the 
last song, however, she has been led into 
placing the last syllable of the word 
“loveliness” on the first beat of the 
measure, probably because in. the meter 
of the words a stress falls there. Com- 
posers frequently err in concluding that 
because the speaking voice can lessen the 
force of the metrical stress, the force of 
the accent on the first beat of the meas- 
ure can be treated similarly. ‘“Ebb- 
Tide” is the least satisfying of the 
group. All are for medium or low voice. 

* * * 
Two English An interesting group 
and an Amer-__ of _three songs has just 
ican Song been received from 

England (London: 
Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.). Two of them 
are by present-day English composers. 
Of these, “June,” by Gerrard Williams, 
is the more unusual, and Roger Quilter’s 
“The Fuchsia Tree” is the more singable 
and makes a readier appeal. Mr. Wil- 
liams has utilized a curious ten-eighths 
meter fascinatingly and there is a fine 
unity of music and mood. He is a com- 
poser with ideas, as he had demonstrated 
before. This is a song for medium voice. 
Mr. Quilter’s song is a setting of an old 
Manx Ballad. He has caught the lilt of 
sadness in the poem and sustains it in 
his music with commendable discretion. 
Singers will find in this number a quiet, 
effective song for a recital program. The 
American representative in this group is 
Frank La Forge’s “Song of the Open,” 
dedicated to Frances Alda. The fact 
that it now appears in an English edi- 
tion suggests that its popularity has 
spread across the Atlantic. It was origi- 
nally issued in this country by Oliver 
Ditson Company four years ago and has 
been deservedly popular, as it is a grate- 
ful number to sing. There is about it a 
strong reminder of von Fielitz—doubt- 
less a mere coincidence of thought. 

* * ok 
Mana Zucca declared a 
holiday from writing 
songs to turn her at- 
tention to the needs of 
the child beginner. The result is a vol- 
ume entitled “One a Day; Thirty Little 
Pieces in First Grade for Many Little 
Friends” (G. Schirmer). They go back 
to the very beginning and lead up, by 
easy stages, to three-part pieces. “Out 
in the Field” and “Dancing Under the 
Lime-tree” are two bright little pieces 
by Edmund Parlow from a Suite en- 
titled “Holidays.” The first is written 
in a swinging march tempo and the 
other is a swaying waltz. They are 
about second grade material and make 
good teaching pieces. Rather more diffi- 
cult are “Dance of the Flower-Girls” and 
“The Pied Piper,” by Josephine C. Smith. 
The first of these is a waltz; the second, 
in two-four time, Allegretto, has a 


smooth, melodious middle section. 
Ea OK * 


Piano Pieces 
for the Little 
Folks 


Sets of Three sets of songs de- 
Songs for signed for children 
Children have come to hand. 


They contain interest- 
ing material and in each of them will be 
found numbers that any child would like 
to hear. One of them, however, will find 
its audience among Jewish children 
alone, as there are no translations of the 
texts. This volume is entitled “Songs 
for Children,” contains nine settings and 
is the work of J. Engel (Berlin: Jibne 
Edition, Jerusalem). The music 1s 
rather more sophisticated than the aver- 
age run of music for young people, but 
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four compositions for the piano are 
teresting is undeniable, but their tre | 
ment is more diverting than the intrin | 
musical thought. The idiom is unfan 
iar and not lacking in individuality, 


the has some. entertaining 


ideas. 

Under the title of “A Child’s Garden 
of Verse” (G. Schirmer), Edward Falck 
has set twenty-four poems from Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” There is a nice flow of melo- 
dies and a simple, sincere appreciation 
of Stevenson’s charming poems. The ac- 
companiments are as simple as the voice 
parts and as effective. In order to lend 
added color, Mr. Falck suggests that in 
“Marching Song” the tune should be 
played by fife and drum in the third 
verse, while the singer calls out mili- 
tary commands. In “The Moon” a xylo- 
phone might be employed to imitate - 
ticking of the clock, and in “Singing” 
Glockenspiel may be used to = ee 
rain. If the family supply of instru- 
ments does not include this household 
necessity, a second performer may be 
enlisted to supply the deficiency on the 
upper notes of the piano. It is a highly 
entertaining collection. 

The third set under consideration is 
“My Garden,” by Robert Clayton (Lon- 
don: W. Paxton & Co.). There are six 
songs in the volume, of which Maud 


composer 


first review, is that it is music for wh 


tion. However, it creates a desire 
know more about the work of this « 
poser. 





Raymond participated in a recital 
Memorial Hall on June 31, those appe 
ing being Beatrice Lewis, Doroth 
Weiler, Anita Freund, Zelman Mosse: 
son, Milton Neaman, Leonard Steinbe:y, 
Catherine Weiler, Charlotte Kabet, Vio- 
let Averbach, Jane Fortescue, Ruth 
Bibro, Luba Shapiro, Rose Pallos, Gize!|, 
Pallos and Leah Rothman. 
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the impression the set leaves, after 4 


one has admiration rather than aff «- 
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to young folks, as they have merit, and 
the collaborators never lose sight of the 
audience to which they would appeal. 
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adds his mite to modernism. That these 
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My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
for subscription. Will contain interesting facts about the violin making 
art. The great Violin contest. Write for free literature. 


J. D. HORVATH, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York City 



































SCHOOLS : 


For your Summer Sessions 


Buy your Teaching Material at 
REDUCED PRICES 


All the Classics 


FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 





Modern French Works 





Bryant 4462 
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SUMMER SESSION atv. tith 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country. Oirculars mailed, 











126 = o7te St., New | seve 


Vocal Art-Science Studio eats 


mAUDE pougta 
Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal eeBeeecs a Phone at ell Hit 001 
MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 
312 West 54th Street New York City 


HILDA G E L L ; x G VOCAL STUDIO 


GRACE 128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 
Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928, Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 
and March, 1924. Eastern HEngagements en route, and in October, 1923, and April and May, 1924. 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 





























VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Eliminmatien of Muscular Interference 
Management 


Atudioe: 801-2 Oarnegie Hall. New York 
Vicor COLIBART 
130 West 42nd Street, New Yo" 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART °,2uF,azy oF 
FRANK DAMROSCH, pDIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
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Circle 135° 











AMERICAN TENCS 
The L. D. Bogue Concert 
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San Francisco Community School Opens 
the Way to Musical Education for All 


TTT ULE PELE CR Pee Peo 

AN FRANCISCO, July 7.—Spreading 

the cultural influence of music 
through the newspaper section of San 
Francisco, the Community Music School 
of this city is quietly accomplishing a 
work similar to that of the Music School 
Settlement of New York. 

The neighborhood of the _ present 
school was, not so very long ago, a 
waste, innocent of music save for the 
fragments of tune which the sea-wind 
earried from the chimes of the venerable 
Mission Dolores. With the passing of 
the Mexican and Indian, the shriek of 
the locomotive whistle replaced the 
chimes, and there grew up with the de- 
velopment of industry a community of 
workers of many nations. In the 
midst of this community some twenty 
years ago a Girls’ Club was estab- 
lished, a kind of young people’s social 
center which furnished some guidance in 








ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


Soprano 


Studio: 145 W. 55th St. 
New York City 
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LOVETT Planet 


Teacher of International Reputation 


EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE 


Art of Singing 
A limited number of resident students accepted 


2019 N. St., N.W., Washington, D. OC. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 











Telephone: Endicott 0180 








TENOR 


Management? RoE. Johnston 
£451 Broadway, New: York City 














EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 78d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 








GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 








wserto BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 
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‘ECTON 


Address care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 


Voice Culture 
Italian Bel Canto Method Endorsed by OA- 
RUSO, POLACCO, MORANZONI, BORI, 


AMATO, STRAOCOIARI, SODBRO, ete. 


314 West 72d Street 6852 
New York Bodicott { Seai 
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domestic arts. Almost from the begin- 
ning there existed a music section which 
persisted and grew until about 1919, 
when it was separately organized under 
the direction of a board of fourteen 
prominent women, as the Community 
Music School of the Girls’ Club. It was 
supported by private subscription until 
the present year, when an allowance 
from the Community Chest, together 
with the small fees collected for instruc- 
tion, was found sufficient to cover ex- 
penses. 

The separate organization of the 
school, which is now a larger institution 
than the Girls’ Club from which it 
sprang, was accomplished under the di- 
rection of Harriet Rosenthal of New 
York, who worked with David Mannes, 
and the ideals and aims of the New 
York settlement school are perpetuated 
ty Gertrude Field, the present music 
director of the San Francisco institution, 
who was for some six years one of Mr. 
Mannes’ assistants. The faculty is an 
excellent one, including Nathan Fire- 
stone of the Chamber Music Society; 
Maude Wellendorff, a prominent member 
of the San Francisco Musical Club; 
Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, daughter of 
one of the city’s pioneer teachers of 
theory; Virginia Graham, Miss Field 
and others. Over 250 half-hour lessons 
are given weekly at a nominal charge 
of fifty cents and class lessons in theory, 
solfeggio, eurythmics and choral work, 
may be had at five cents a session. 

There is a senior string orchestra 
under Mr. Firestone, a junior orchestra 
under Miss Field, and an intermediate 
orchestra. Piano, violin, voice, ’cello and 
Viola are taught, and there are two 
string quartets. At one of the recent 
monthly recitals the orchestra played 
two folk-songs, which had been har- 
monized and orchestrated by one of its 
number, with the embryo composer con- 
ducting. 


A Self-Governing Orchestra 


Concurrently with musical instruction, 
an effort is made to inculcate an appreci- 
ation of the value of order and discipline, 
as exemplified by the junior orchestra, 
which is a self-governing body enforcing 
its decisions by a system of fines. 

Normal classes designed to enable 
teachers to study the needs of very 
young pupils have lately been added to 
the school curriculum. 

The object of the school to date has 
been to use music as a cultural influence; 
to produce music-lovers rather than 
spectacular performers. In harmony 
with this idea, a love of music is a suffi- 
cient entrance credential regardless of 
talent. Only students of the most pro- 
nounced natural gifts are encouraged to 
adopt music as a profession; on the 
other hand, the apparently untalented 
are not discouraged from study. Miss 
Field believes firmly in Mr. Mannes’ idea 
that there is no such thing as a hopeless 
child, and the justice of her faith has 
been vindicated most notably in the case 
of the youngster who orchestrated and 
conducted the folk-songs previously men- 
tioned. Entering the school with little 
or no sense of pitch, he has so far pro- 
gressed as to be able to play a Bach 
Sarabande for violin in creditable style 
and with good intonation. 

The spirit in which the work is con- 
ducted is perhaps best exemplified in 
the form of encouragement given the 
young performers. They are urged to do 
their best so as to be able to unlock for 
others the treasure chest of music. Pros- 
pects of meteoric concert careers, fame 
and fortune, are not used as stimuli. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that while 
the rules provide that students not ap- 
plying themselves to the best of their 
ability will be dropped to make room for 
others who are waiting, it has not yet 
been found necessary to expel a single 
child. 


Vusic Scores Lent to Students 


From a library of considerable pro- 
portions music scores are lent indefi- 
nitely to those too poor to purchase 
copies. There are also some books for 
circulation dealing with theory. 

Children whose parents have been able 
to improve financial conditions are urged 
to pay a somewhat larger fee for in- 
struction, the additional amount being 
deposited in a scholarship fund. Schol- 
arships have been donated in the past by 
Mrs. E. S. Heller, Mrs. Fitzhugh, Mrs. 
Leopold Michaels and Mrs. C. F. Mi- 
chaels. 


Housed in an old dwelling which has 
been converted into an attractive studio 
building, and with the continued help of 
the Community Chest, the school looks 
forward to unbroken continuance of its 
activities. The board of directors is 
composed of able and altruistic women 
with the vision to estimate the leavening 
influence exerted by the young students 
who carry the message of music to the 
home of parents, neighbors and friends. 
The board consists of Mrs. Jesse W. 
Lilienthal, president; Mrs. M. C. Porter, 
vice-president; Mrs. Leon Sloss, Mrs. 
Mortimer Fleisschacker, Mrs. I. W. Hell- 
man, Jr., Mrs. Leon Guggenhime, Mrs. 
Louis C. Greene, Mrs. Henry Crocker, 
Mrs. Walter Bliss, Mrs. Sidney Ehrman, 
Mrs. William Fitzhugh, Mrs. John Rossi- 
ter, Mrs. Andrew Welch and Mrs. Frank 
King. CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Mme. Cahier Acclaimed in Europe 


One of the most active American musi- 
cians in Europe this summer is Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto, who has been 
heard recently in a series of festival en- 
gagements in Germany and Austria. 
She achieved an outstanding success at 
the Austrian Music Festival in Berlin, 
where she sang the first alto part in 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony and also 
sang songs of Zemlinsky, which she will 
introduce to New York next season, and 
three songs by Schénberg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 7.—George Daland, organist and 





choir director of St. John’s Church, 
Georgetown, has been appointed head 
of the theoretical department of the 


Ithaca, N. Y., Conservatory of Music, 
taking up his duties there early in 
September. Although Mr. Daland has 
been in Washington only ten months, 
coming here from El] Paso, Tex., he has 
made a place for himself here by his un- 
usual organ recitals, and his interesting 
programs arranged for the Arts Club, of 
which he is a member.—Mrs. Florence 
Howard, soprano soloist and director of 
the music at the First Baptist Church, is 
spending the summer in New England. 
She will study with Mme. Ella Bachus 
Behr at Hyannis, Mass. 
DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
July 7.—Recent musical happenings 
have been largely concerned with end-of- 
the-season recitr's in the various locai 
studios. Pupils have been presented by 
Anne Hulman, Amelia Meyer and L. Eva 
Alden, piano teachers, and by George 
Jacob and his assistants, violin teachers, 
who presented about eighty students at 
the Grand Opera House before an inter- 
ested audience.—Mrs. John E. Lamb, 
pianist, gave a short program before 
the Woman’s Club, preceding a talk on 
“Greece” by Mrs. Lewis Cox.—Dean 
Armstrong lately gave a vesper recital 
on the new organ at the Presbyterian 
Church. L. EvA ALDEN. 





WICHITA, KAN. 

July 7.—In a contest held here as a 
part of the Fourth of July celebration 
the Anthony, Kan., Band won first prize, 
the Winfield and McPherson Bands win- 
ning second and third places. The judges 
of the contest were T. L. Krebs, Robert 
Tremaine and Theodore Lindberg.—A 
musical program was presented on July 
1 at the Seventh Day Adventist Church 
by a choir of twenty-five members under 
the direction of Mrs. R. L. Buxton.— 
Ethlyn Bowman presented the following 
pupils in a studio recital on July 3: 
Melba Miller, Helen Keene, Bernardine 
Drowatzky, Ruth Dorsey Torrington, 
Vivian Engstrom, Josephine Drowatzky, 
Martha Callahan, Elizabeth Steinkirch- 
ner, Hazel Merritt, Mary Hadler, Mar- 
tha Slayton, Kathleen Arnholz, Ernes- 
tine Drowatzky, Louise Blake, Margaret 
Lawrence, Mary Hall. T. L. KREBs. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

July 7.—Peter W. Dykema, head of the 
department of music of the University 
of Wisconsin and of the staff of Commu- 
nity Service, Inc., spent two days in this 
city recently conferring with the local 
music committee of Community Service, 
Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, chairman. The 
committee arranged a combined program 
of band music and community singing 
on the courthouse lawn, when Mr. Dy- 
kema led the singing. The Dokie Com- 
munity Band, conducted by C. H. Shad- 
well, gave an interesting program. John 
Henry, baritone, sang two numbers in 
fine voice and was greeted with marked 
favor. About 3000 persons were pres- 
ent. Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


FAR WEST ORGANISTS 
IN NOTABLE MEETING 


Instrument’s Powers Shown 
at Unique Convention 
Held in Los Angeles 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELEs, July 7.—American organ 
art, from the standpoint of performance, 
composition and organ-construction, was 
brilliantly demonstrated during the first 
Pacific Coast Organists’ convention held 
June 25 to 29. Close to 200 subjects of 
the “king of the instruments” gathered 
here under the auspices of the Southern 
California Chapters of the American 
Guild of Organists. Interest centered 
on the recitals given by visiting or- 
ganists, among which the program play- 
ed in truly inspiring manner by John 
Doane, of New York, stood out by reason 
of its interpretative force, quality of 
registration and keyboard technique. 
Lighter in calibre, yet notably success- 
ful, was the recital of Warren D. Allen, 
Stanford University organist, whose 
brilliant execution and refinement of de- 
tail work won him the applause of the 
profession and public. Especially in- 
teresting was his own transcription of 
Borodine’s “Sketch of the Steppes.” 
Space does not permit discussing in de- 
tail the interesting programs by Allan 
Bacon, San José, and Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
San Diego. Mr. Bacon’s program was 
devoted largely to modern organ music, 
of which he is a skilled exponent. Dr. 
Stewart’s program brought the local first 
performance of his own sonata, “The 
Chambered Nautilus.” 

Convention arrangements were success- 


fully handled by Dr. Roland Diggle, 
dean, and Sibley Pease, secretary, o7 
the local organists’ chapter. The next 


Pacific Coast Organists’ Convention will 
be held in June, 1924, at San Francisco. 

Lovers of choral music were gratified 
at the closing concert of the Ellis Club 
season, June 26, which again found this 
popular male chorus in excellent form. 
J. B. Poulin, conductor, and Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson, accompanist, were 
given ovations. Harold Proctor, a gifted 
tenor, and Harriet Bennet, one of the 
best sopranos heard here in recent years, 
received tempestuous applause. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., known in bibliophile 
circles as well as in the music world—he 
is founder-patron of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra—has purchased a new treasure 
for his collection of rare editions. He 
has now added a fascinating portrait 
of Oscar Wilde by an unknown painter 
to his interesting collection of Wildeana. 
As in music, so in literature Mr. Clark 
shares the best of his possessions with 
fellow art-lovers. He has issued 100 
reproductions of the portrait for private 
circulation. Incidentally, Mr. Clark has 
published two volumes of his own on 
Wilde, being not only a book-lover, but 
also devoted to research work. 





LEWISTOWN, PA. 

July 7.—The last meetings of the Lew- 
istown Music Study Club were devoted 
to a miscellaneous program for orches- 
tra and chorus and included a final dem- 
onstration in the series of talks on the 
orchestral instruments by the chairman, 
Sarah Ellen Saxton. The senior club 
meeting brought a successful concert by 
the State College Glee Quartet.—A June 
festival of sacred music was given by 
the Methodist Episcopal Choir, under the 
direction of Frederick Lane.—The pupils 
of Mrs. Joseph D. Mitchell, demonstrat- 
ing the University Course of Music 
Study, were heard in the last of a series 
of quarterly recitals at her home. Janet 
D. Mitchell assisted with a group of 
plano numbers. 

Mrs. JOSEPH 





D. MITCHELL. 





Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 
Japanese Prima Donna 

Soprano 


Just returned from triumphal 
concert tour of JAPAN and 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


On tour with SAN CARLO 
OPERA COMPANY Season 
1922-1923. 


Concerts and Recitals in costume with 
Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Gomposer, at the plano. 
Fer Ooncert dates, scason 1922-1923, addresc: 
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MOORHEAD, MINN.—Pupils of Olivia 
Dahl Ballou of Fargo presented excerpts 


from Mozart’s opera, “Marriage of 
Figaro,” as a feature of a recent concert. 
* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The twenty-eighth 
annual recital by pupils of the Southern 
College of Music took place at the Tulane 
Theater, when medals and diplomas were 
awarded a large group of pianists and 
violinists. 

eS a 

Farco, N. D.—Vera Redgrove, so- 
prano, and Florence Larson, violinist, 
both of the Fargo College Conservatory, 
appeared lately in graduate recitals.— 
Pupils of Marie McCormick also gave a 
recent program. 

* * 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Pupils of Eliza- 
beth Brayton and Mary Garrison, teach- 
ers of piano; junior and senior pupils of 
Louise Virginia Gorse, teacher of voice 
and piano, and pupils of Mabel E. Salt- 
ford and Emilie S. Konsier gave con- 
certs lately. 

* * x 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The 
teachers have brought forward pupils in 
concerts lately: Clara Brooks Cobb, 
Anna Knowlton, Bessie Herrick Moon, 
Margaret Hilary, Christine Feurman, 
Gertrude Mosshammer, Samuel Thor- 
stenberg and Arthur Goranson. 

* ok * 

SAN DrEGO, CAL.—The Mission Hills 
School of Music gave an attractive con- 
cert at the San Diego Clubhouse, when 
Harriet Kenyon, contralto; Max Gehber, 
violinist, and Kathleen Abbott, pianist, 
took part in the program, which was 
under the charge of E. Alice Holman. 

* * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Three studio 
recitals were given recently by pupils of 
Hugo Mansfeldt, piano teacher.—Under 
the management of Alice Seckels, Alfred 
de Voto, head of the piano department 
of the New England Conservatory, will 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
SUMMER ADDRESS—6152 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Julia Allen 


Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 











Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








Eugene Bernstein 

Teacher of Piano 
22 West 85th Street, 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 


SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


Studio: New York 











May Laird Brown Lyric picrion 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


? English 
1 West 89th St., Riverside 2605 


New York 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 











Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio; 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


following 








coach in San Francisco during July and 
August. 
* * * 

MANSFIELD, OHIO.—Eva Miller, piano 
teacher, brought her season’s teaching to 
a close with a series of recitals, present- 
ing about fifty pupils whose playing 
proved most interesting. Upon request, 
one of the recitals was repeated at a 
large social gathering in the First Con- 
gregational Church. 

S.¢ «& 

SANDUSKY, OHIO.—Ruth Klotz, four- 
teen-year-old pupil of Elmer C. Steuk, 
played an interesting program of piano 
numbers by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Mosz- 
kowski and other composers at Carnegie 
Hall. Two groups of songs were given 
by Clarabel Bittner, soprano, with May 
Unks as accompanist. 

* cS ok 

WATERLOO, IowA.—The Ross Conser- 
vatory is opening a branch studio in La- 
porte City which will be in charge of 
Marian King Ross. The advanced classes 
in the new studio will be directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Mills Ross. A faculty 
concert was given lately in the High 
School auditorium in Laporte City. 

ok * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.— The following 
teachers have closed their season’s work 
with pupils’ recitals: Mrs. Charles Geis, 
Cora Jean Geis, Mrs. Charles Choppe- 
lear, Alice Achauer, Mary Evelyn 
Schorbe, Mrs. C. Lee Hetzler, Edna Hen- 
derson, W. W. Gray, Laura Brillant, 


Mrs. W. F. Hendrick and Marie Han- 
num. 
cK * od 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Recent recitals have 


been given by pupils of Carl Grissen, 
Jean Warren Carrick, Phyllis Wolfe, 
Eda and Mariorie Trotter, Helen Cal- 
breath, Rose Coursen Reed, Charles and 
Julia Swenson, Walter Bacon, Agnes 
Love, Francis Yount, Dent Mowrey, Lena 
Chambers, Russell Ellis Beals and Kath- 
erine Kern. 


USICIANS’ 


‘Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 

















Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 


Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Compan 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schugies 3910 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accom paniste 

Circle 1350 


Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club welding. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 











NEWTON, N. J.—Constance Roe, so- 
prano, was warmly applauded for her 
solos at the twenty-fifth annual alumni 
banquet of the Newton High School. 
Later she appeared at a reception given 
by the Order of the Eastern Star and 
again had to respond to several encores. 
Miss Roe graduated from the New Jer- 
sey State Normal School, Montclair, in 
June. 

7k * * 

BANGorR, ME.—Assisted by Mrs. Victor 
P. Atwood, contralto, and Mrs. Alton L. 
Robinson, violin, Mrs. Edwin L. Howes 
presented in three recitals her piano and 
organ pupils in the auditorium of the 
First Baptist Church.—Pupils of Har- 


riett Louise Stewart gave a program at: 


Andrew Co.’s Music Rooms, assisted by 


Mrs. George Harold Hamlin of Orono, 
soprano. 
ok ok * 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Violin pupils of 


Ralph H. Plummer appeared at the Hyde 
Park Library Auditorium when the pro- 
gram was given by Barbara Kelly, Veta 
Myers, Robert Rainier, Harold Stoner, 
Andrew Rowas, George Benz, Margarite 
Schouse, Donald Durand, Louis La For- 
tune, Elizabeth Norman, Thelma Fiscus, 
John Kirschner, Carl Schmeuszer and 
Elizabeth Conrad. Dorothy Smith was 
accompanist. 
* *K 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—George Deitz An- 
son, pupil of Mary Berdan Tiffany, gave 
an attractive program at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association building, 
playing artistically Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue, a Chopin group and 
Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsody. He was as- 
sisted by Oliver Smith, tenor, with Agnes 
Lloyd as accompanist. Mr. Smith will 
again be instructor in voice at the Tif- 
fany School of Music for the coming 
year. 

* ok * 

ARDMORE, Pa.—Laura B. Staley’s High 
School pupils appeared in an interesting 
program recently. The High School 
Orchestra played several numbers; a 
girls’ chorus and mixed chorus sang 
admirably, and solos were given by 
Carolyn Robinson, Charles Moffatt, 
Robert Riley, John B. Rathbun, Mildred 
Warthen, Edna Clark and Catherine 
Timlen. A musical comedy, “Cynthia’s 
Strategy,” was performed by Miss Robin- 
son, Miss Warthen, Walter West and 
Mr. Moffatt. 


DIRECTORY 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing, 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


_ Carmen Reuben 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—A small orchestra 
and a vocal quartet from All Souls’ 
Church Choir gave a concert for the 
members of the Wasac Club at Alexan- 
dria Bay. The quartet, which was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Fred Knapp, com- 
prised Grace Vandewalker, soprano; 
Marion Van Amber, contralto; Ernest 
Kellock, tenor, and Lawrence Lewis, 
bass.—Three recitals were given in the 
Asbury Chapel by piano pupils of the 
Dealing Music Studios. 

* * * 

NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y.—The following 
pupils of Frederick T. Bock were heard 
in a concert at the Stephenson School 
Auditorium: Gertrude Joseph, Lillian 
Gorden, Linda Tyler, Leslie Fitz, Max 
Schwartz, Clara Newman, Oscar Voss, 
Harry Weigel, Sylvia Bernstein, Helen 
Hay, William Roth, Ruth Berk, Esther 
Bock, Sylvia Segal, Walter Bugden, 
Dorothy Ball, Meyer Berkowitz, Janet 
Nebel, Matthew Ginsbury, Cecil Bock, 
Dorothy Nebel, Sydney Bernstein and 
Leah Startz. Dorris Bugden, dancer, 
assisted. 

* * * 

NEWPoRT, VT.—A piano, violin and 
expression recital by pupils of Mrs. A. 
J. White and Daisy White Lee was given 
recently at their studio. Pupils taking 
part were Beatrice Clark, Mabel Scott, 
Alden Corey, Glenna Mooney, Ruth Wil- 
kie, Barbara Taylor, Warren Mudgett, 
Eleanor Hill, Herbert Seguin, Irene Hill, 
Doris Seguin, Frances Clark, Sarah 
Arken, Ruth Adams, Agnes Addison, 
Dorothy Benware, Lillian Benware, Ger- 
trude Nicholson, Dorine Lee, Alice Grow, 
Goldie Drown, Gordon Corteau, Norma 
Carder, Evelyn Mudgett, Olive Wilkie, 
Arline Colby and Millicent Callihan. 

* +. x 

PoNTIAC, MIcH.—Elizabeth Thorpe, 
pianist and director of the Institute 
Conservatory, presented Kathryn and 
Henriette Voorheis, Virginia Moore and 
Leone Kier in their piano graduating 
program at Central Methodist Church. 
Robert Marx, tenor, of Detroit, sang 
an aria and a group of songs. The final 
recitals of the conservatory were held 
at the Central Methodist Church by 
pupils of Miss Thorpe. Leah Crawford, 
Doris Mygrants and Mrs. Frank Kirby, 
sopranos, pupils of Mrs. W. F. Jackson 
and dramatic students of Ethel Williams, 
assisted. Cecilla Cloonan, teacher of 
piano, recently presented pupils at her 
home in two afternoon musicales. 
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London Hails Paderewski’s Return 


LONDON, July 2.—The fine playing of 
Ignace J. Paderewski in his return to 
the English recital platform at Queen’s 
Hall was the most noteworthy event of 
recent days in the local concert world. 


His last appearance in this auditorium 
had been in June, 1914, when he played 
his own “Polish” Concerto. The sold- 
out house a few days ago loudly ac- 
claimed the artist for his playing of a 
program that included numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Beethoven § and 
Chopin, and with encores, lasted nearly 
three and a half hours. Feodor Chalia- 
pin gave his only recital in England this 
season, assisted by Isolde Menges, violin- 
ist, at the Royal Albert Hall recently. 
There was the usual applause for the 
artist’s vital interpretation of dramatic 
songs in his own language. Manlio di 
Veroli was the accompanist. Ethel New- 
comb, pianist, was heard in a program 
at Wigmore Hall, playing Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and works of Brahms and 
d’Indy. Other recitalists included Nor- 
man Notley, singer, and Aubyn Raymar, 
pianist; Edith Lake, ’cellist, and Ger- 
trude Ru*instein, pianist; Anna Hafel- 
stam and Mabel Corran, singers, and 
Arnold Trowell, ’cellist. Two orchestral 
programs were those of the New London 
Orchestra. conducted by Otscharkoff, at 
Queen’s Hall, and of Anthony Bernard’s 
string orchestra, at the latter of which 





Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse was harpsi- 
chord soloist in Mozart’s Concerto in A. 
DUMFRIES, SCOTLAND, June 29.—The 


Dumfries competitive festival, instituted 
last year, was held recently for three 
days in a local hall. The number of 
competitors was about 1400, and in- 
cluded vocalists from many neighboring 
districts. 





RoMB, June 29.—The “Camerata Ro- 
mana” recently made its début with the 
following program by native composers: 
Prelude and Fugue for organ by Fer- 
nando Germani, Quartet in D Minor by 
Daniel Amfiteatroff, two Lyrics for voice 
and piano by Rina: Rossi; symphonic 
poem, “Le Stagioni,” by Frederico Spe- 
randeo; Poem for voice and orchestra 
by Roberto Giovannini; a symphonic 
work, “Serene Morn,” by Adolfo Baruti 
and a “Laudo” for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra by Ugo Sesini. 


_ Panis Hears Albeniz's Lyric Comedy 
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ARIS, June 30. “Pepita 

Jimenez,” a lyric comedy in two acts 
in a French adaptation by de Marliave, 
had its first local performance recently 
at the Opéra Comique. Written thirty- 
five years ago, the work discloses some- 
thing of the verismo Italian influence of 
the time and bears a resemblance to 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” but its music 
savors also of French Romanticism, over- 
lying a native Spanish idiom. 

The book concerns one Pepita, who 
loves Don Luis, a youth destined for the 
Church. Before taking his final orders, 
he is persuaded by the girl’s crafty ser- 
vant, Antonona, to make his final adieux. 
Pepita drinks the contents of a vial and 
ostensibly loses consciousness, whereat 
her lover vows eternal fidelity and the 
lady revives opportunely. Inferior to 
the composer’s best known works, it yet 
has a tew admirable pages, notably a 
Dance of the Children and a “Noél.” 
Marguerite Carré’s interpretation of the 
title rdle was one of delicacy and sim- 
plicity and she sang gracefully. Max 
Bussy portraved the hero in distin- 
guished style and displayed a fine higher 
register in his singing. Other partici- 
pants were Dupré as the Vicar, Mlle. 
Estéve as Antonona, Azéma and Bourdin. 

Reynaldo Hahn’s “Nausicaa,” opera in 
two acts to a libretto by René Fauchois, 
after Homer—another novelty—formed 
the other half of the same bill. This 
work, which had its premiére at Monte 
Carlo in 1919, contains some melodious 
and graceful music, at times reminiscent 
of Fauré’s “Pénelope,” to which it forms 
a sort of prologue. The principal sing- 
ers were M. Albers as Ulysses, Marthe 
Davelli as the heroine, Mathilde Calvet 
as Pallas, Vieuille as Antinous, Mme. 
Ferrat as the Queen and Mlles. Coiffier, 
Reville and Epicaste as Nausicad’s com- 
panions. Albert Wolff led the orchestra 
with fine discretion in both works. 

Stravinsky’s ballet, ‘““Noces,” a recent 
novelty in the programs of the Ballet 
Russe at the Gaité-Lyrique, created con- 
siderable discussion. The revolutionary 
composer has scored his work for a 
group of pianos, a battery of kettle- 
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drums, xylophone, rattles, tympani, tam- 
bourine, triangle and a metal tube, to 
which are added a chorus and vocal solo- 
ists. He ootains thereby very powerful 
effects, though the orthodox were not all 
favorably impressed with the original 
work. M. Ansermet led the orchestra. 
which included as principal performers 
such distinguished artists as Georges 
Auric, composer; Marcelle Meyer, Héléne 
Léon and Edouard Flament. The hidden 





Whose New Ballet 


“Noces” 
Recent Paris 


Igor Stravinsky, 
Aroused Discussion at Its 
Premiére 


performed their 
parts with great pre- 
of the ballet de- 


soloists and chorus 
highly rhythmic 
cision. The scenario 
picts in symbolic style a Russian mar- 
riage ceremony, the dressing of the hair 
of the bride, the benediction of the bride- 
groom, the adieux of the girl to her home 
and the marriage supper. The chore- 
ography was arranged by Mlle. Nijinska 
and the décor by Nathalie Gontcharova. 
The principal dancers included Mlle. 
Tchernicheva and Felia Doubrowska. 

Ignace J. Paderewski’s recent Chopin 
recital at the Ecole Normale de Musique 
was an event of great interest. Ap- 
plause of the most unusual vehemence 
was accorded the great pianist’s playing 
ty a great army of admirers. 

The Société Musicale Indépendante 
closed its season with a recent concert 
in which three new works were pre- 
sented. These were a rather austere 
“Poeme Intime” for piano, violin and 
‘cello by M. Binenbaum; a Sonata for 
piano and ’cello by M. Royer, and a col- 
lection of piano pieces, “Sur les Rives 
du Duoro” by Carlos Pedrell. 

Erik Satie presented four young com- 
posers’ works in a recent concert at 
which the soloists were Mmes. Bathori 
and Meyer. The composers represented 
were Henri Cliquet, Maxime Jacob, Dé- 
sormiéres and Sauguet. 


MILAN, June 30.—A movement to pro- 
vide a symphony orchestra for the city 
of Milan is under way. Another impor- 
tant project being urged by Maestro 
Gallignani, director of the Conservatorio 
Verdi, with the sanction of the Minister 


of Public Instruction, is the development 
of that institution to the stage where 
courses will be given to the public, to 
professionals and those desiring gen- 
eral cultural musical education. 


ROME, June 29.—Rosetta Vetere, a 
youthful pianist, only eleven years of 
age, gave a recital of extraordinary in- 


terest at the Quirino, playing classical 
and modern pieces with a maturity of 
style and technique which were remark- 
able. 


CALAIS, June 30.—Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah” had a superb presentation recently 
under the baton of Robert Louvois. The 
soloists were Mme. Thivot, soprano; Miss 
Tesse, contralto; Gabriel Paulet, tenor, 
and Yves Noél, bass. 


June 30.—André Mes- 
French composer, who 
passes a part of the season on the 
Riviera each year, has recently been 
elected president of the Society of 
Authors and Dramatic Composers. 


MONTE CARLO, 
sager, famous 


Contemporary Music Performed in 
Kassel 

KASSEL, PRUSSIA, June 30.—An inter- 
esting array of compositions by living 
composers was presented at the Festival 
of the United German Musical Societies, 
held: here a fortnight ago. More than 
700 works had been submitted, from 


which the judges selected those deemed 
most worthy of performance. The 
Festival was opened with an orchestral 
concert led by Robert Langs, in the 
Town Hall, which included a “Hamlet” 
Suite y Heinz Tiessen of Berlin; the 
Second Symphony of Wilhelm Petersen 
of Darmstadt; a Symphony for string 
orchestra and eleven solo wind instru- 
ments by Max Butfing of Berlin, and 
Six Sones with Orchestra by H. W. von 
Waltershausen of Munich, sung by Ira- 
cema Briiglemann. A second orchestral 
program brought forward the following 
works: A Concerto Grosso for piano 
and double orchestra by Heinrich Ka- 
minski of Ried; a Violin Concerto by 
Emil Bohnke of Berlin; a series of pieces 
for small orchestra, entitled “Faces,” by 
Bernhard Sekles of Frankfort; a Second 
Symphony by Ernst Krenek of Berlin, 
and a Passacaglia and Double Fugue for 
organ by August Scharre of Nuremberg. 
Works by well known composers given at 
this concert were two Male Choruses 
with orchestra by Siegmund von Haus- 
egger and a “Te Deum” by Braunfels. 
A chamber music concert in the State 
Theater was devoted to the premiéres of 
string quartets by Hermann Kundigrab- 
er and Ernst Toch played by the Lange 
Quartet ‘of Frankfort. Paul Hinde- 
mith, assisted by Emma Liibbecke-Job, 
played two of his own sonatas, one for 
viola d’amore and another for viola. 


Handel Opera Festival ; in n Gattinge n 

GOTTINGEN, June 30.—The_ ten-day 
Handel Opera Festival, which begins 
here on July 4, will include performances 


of “Otto and Theophanes,” “Julius 
Caesar” and “Rodelinda.” Dr. Oskar 
Hagen, who translated the last-named 


work, will be chief conductor, and the 
roster of artists includes Eleanor Reyn- 
olds, contralto, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera, and other prominent artists. 


BERLIN, June 29. —A threatened iaw- 
suit between the management of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus here and its for- 
mer intendant, Georg Hartmann, because 
the latter found a successor in his place 
on his return from an American tour 
with the Wagnerian Festival Company, 
has been amicably settled out of court. 
The terms of the contract with Mr. Hart- 
mann, said to extend over three more 
years, will be fulfilled according to a 
recent statement by the management. 
In recognition of his successful director- 
ship during a period of years, he has 
been made an honorary member of the 
opera house, though he will not take an 
active part in its affairs. 





WEIMAR, July 1.—It is » reposted locally 
that Siegfried Wagner will sail for the 
United States to fulfill engagements as 
conductor next January. Results of his 
negotiations with the American concert 
manager, Jules Daiber, have not been 
made public. But it is anticipated that 
the results of the tour will make possible 
the resumption of the Bayreuth Festi- 


vals next year. 
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Many Interesting Topics Discussed at 
Washington State Teachers’ Convention 





Papers and Round-Table Conferences Cover Wide Field of 
Subjects in Bellingham Meeting—Four-Year Course in 
Music as Major Study in High Schools Announced—Mrs. 
J. Alexander Mahan of Ellensburg Elected President— 
Prizes Awarded in Annual Contests 





By DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 
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ELLINGHAM, Wash., July 7.—Many 

interesting topics were reviewed in 
papers and at round-table conferences 
at the eighth annual convention of the 
Washington State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Bellingham on June 26, 27 
and 28, when the delegates met as guests 
of the Bellingham Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Bellingham Women’s 
Club. High School credits and certifi- 
cates were discussed, and the announce- 
ment was made that a new four-year 
course in music as a major study in 
High Schools has been prepared by the 
State Board of Education. 

The sessions were held in the audi- 
torium of the Washington State Normal 
School, and the students of the summer 
session had the opportunity of listening 
to lectures and concerts. 

The delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
E. T. Mathes and Dr. D. B. Waldo, 
president of the Normal School. Mayor 
Mathes expressed the wish that music 
teachers could cultivate folk-song sing- 
ing among the older people of the small 
communities, as well as among the youth, 
believing that this music has great power 
to amalgamate the people for community 
effort. Carl Paige Wood, president of 
the Association, in responding, urged 
music teachers of the State to take their 
work seriously and get a true perspec- 
tive of it in relation to the future of the 
student. 

Grace E. P. Holman, of Spokane, read 
the first paper of the convention on 
June 26, on the subject ‘““Music Memory 
Contests.” Miss Holman told how 
Spokane rose to a great community fest1- 
val at its recent music memory contest, 
held under the direction of the public 
schools, when 3000 children participated. 

Oscar Thompson, critic for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, diagnosed the _ subject of 
modern music in a paper entitled “Giving 
the Devil His Due—an Open Ear for 
Modern Music.” 


Competition Prizes Awarded 





The finals of the second annual con- 
test held under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion comprised one of the features of 
the convention program, and _ twelve 
young aspirants competed. 

The results were: Class A, piano, 
High School students: Jean Fulmer of 
Pullman, first; Lowe D. Bartruff of 
Bellingham, second. Class B, piano: 
Joseph Hungate of Pullman, first; 
Adeline M. Foss of Yakima, second. 
Class C, violin: Edith Kendal of Seattle, 
first; James Barrett of Spokane, second. 
Class D, voice: Elsie Wieber of Spokane, 
first, Lorna Beebe of Wenatchee, second. 
The first prize winners received a gold 
medal and $25 each, and the second 
prize winners a silver medal and $15 
each. 

The second day of the convention open- 
ed with four round-table conferences 
going on simultaneously in different 
rooms of the normal school. The vocal 
round-table had Clifford W. Kantner of 


baritone 
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Seattle for leader, with J. W. Bixel of 
Tacoma, Leona Torgerson of Everett, 
and Anna Selkirk Norton of Olympia 
participating. Edna Colman of Seattle 
presided at the piano conference, with 
Charlotte M. Wasson of Spokane and 
Boyd Wells, A. F. Venino and Louise 
Van Ogle, all of Seattle, assisting. The 
violin round-table was led by Francis J. 
Armstrong of Seattle, with Marjorie 
Miller of Seattle contributing an inter- 
esting paper. The public schoo! round- 
table drew the attention of a number 
of prominent music supervisors, and, 
under the leadership of Frances M. 
Dickey of Seattle, the following took 
part: Esther Sather of Everett, Edna 
McKee of Pullman, Grace E. P. Holman 
of Spokane, Letha L. McClure of Seattle 
and A. J. Gantvoort of Seattle. 

The discussion of the State plan of 
High School credits and certificating 
teachers under the direction of Herbert 
Kimbrough of Pullman, cleared up some 
misapprehensions. 


Officers Elected 


The annual business meeting resulted 
in the following officers being chosen for 
the coming year: Mrs. J. Alexander 
Mahan of Ellensburg, president; Boyd 
Wells of Seattle, vice-president; Jessie 
Ames Belton of Bellingham, secretary- 
treasurer. The district vice-presidents 
are: Eastern District, Edgar C. Sher- 
wood of Spokane; Central District, 
Clarence W. Keen of Yakima; and West- 
ern, Clifford W. Kantner of Seattle. 
Spokane was selected for next year’s 
convention. 

A paper by Mrs. A. K. Fisken of 
Seattle on “The Beginnings of Music” 
was heard on the afternoon of the second 
day. A local quartet of singers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wells and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Harter, with Dorothy Hawkins, 
accompanist, assisted, and_ illustrated 
some old styles of church and folk music. 
Arnold J. Gantvoort of Seattle read a 


comprehensive treatise on “Musical 
Foundations.” 
The convention banquet, with Carl 


Paige Wood of Seattle as toastmaster, 
was largely attended, and under the 
direction of the Bellingham Music 
Teachers’ Association an interesting pro- 
gram was given by Hildur L. Lindgren, 
John Roy Williams, Harrison Raymond, 
John Claire Monteith of Portland, Ore., 
baritone, and others. Mr. Monteith con- 
tributed several songs in fine voice and 
with excellent interpretation. David 
Scheetz Craig of Seattle, editor of Music 
and Musicians and Seattle correspondent 
for MUSICAL AMERICA, made the formal 
address of the occasion on the topic 
“What Other State Organizations are 
Doing.” 


Hear Music by Washington Com- 


posers 
Many interesting musical programs 
were heard during the convention. The 


concluding day brought the composers 
of the State to the fore in a program 
arranged by Amy Worth of Seattle. The 
composers represented were Daisy Wood 
Hildreth, Marian Coryell, Kate Gilmore 
Black, Katherine Glen, Alice Walden 
Weaver, George Bailey and C. Olin Rice, 
and the program was interpreted by 
Katherine Robinson of Seattle, Lucile 
Hone of Bellingham, Mrs. Drury Adams 
of Seattle, Hildur L. Lindgren of Bell- 


‘ngham and Frederick Wiederrecht of 
Seattle, with Lowe D. Bartruff, Nina 
Elliott and Clifford W. Kantner as 
accompanists. 


The Normal Girls’ quartet, directed by 
Jessie Ames Belton, sang attractively 
on the first day. This quartet comprises 
Marion Eager, Katherine Kyers, Edna 
Andersen and Dagmar Christy. 

A recital was given by Ruth Bradley 
Keiser of Pullman, pianist, member of 


the State College music faculty. Mrs. 
Keiser played artistically music by 
Franck, Schumann and Korngold, and 


the Goossens Suite “Kaleidoscope.” Vio- 
let McKay Ball, soprano, assisted, with 
Grace Wilson at the piano. 

Carl Faelten of Boston, pianist, who is 
spending his summer in the Pacific 
Northwest, gave the delegates an at- 
tractive recital. 


Visit from Vancouver Musicians 


Prompted by a spirit of fraternity, 
some prominent artists of Vancouver, 
B. C., appeared in concert before the 
convention, and gave a fine recital; those 
participating were Mrs. Arthur Hodgson, 
mezzo-soprano; Lillian G. Wilson, so- 
prano; Mrs. Walter L. Coulthard, 
Marguerite St. John Baker and Ira 
Swartz, pianists; Holroyd Paull, violinist, 
and Bayard Haddock, bass. 

The final concert of the convention 
was given by the Spargur String 
Quartet of Seattie. This well-balanced 
organization played the Haydn Quartet 
in D, Dvorak’s Quartet in F, and a group 
of smaller numbers with delightful en- 
semble, and received enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The hospitality of the local musical 
organizations contributed to make the 
convention very successful and profitable. 
No convention has had so large a re- 
sponse from the representative music 
teachers of the State as this one. 





Cadman Completes New Compositions 


Los ANGELES, July 7.—Charles Wake- 
field Cadman is spending the summer 
in his Hollywood home, “Sycamore 
Nook.” Although he had planned to 
rest and compose, he has been heard in 
several concerts, including an appear- 
ance at Grauman’s Metropolitan Thea- 


ter, where his “Prairie Sketches” were 
staged by Mr. Grauman, the presen- 
tation enlisting the support of a women’s 
quartet, a baritone and a flautist, in 
Indian costume. Among the composi- 
tions which Mr. Cadman has completed 
recently are “Enough for You and Me,” 
“The Builder,” with words by James 
Foley, dedicated to the Uplifters’ Club; 
A South African Song Cycle, to words 
by J. M. Stewart Young; a Hopi Indian 
Ballet for Ted Shawn; a song cycle, 
“Hollywood,” and two four-part songs 
for the use of Cadman Clubs throughout 
the country. 





Salt Lake City Organist to Tour 


SALT LAKE CIty, July 7.—John J. Mc- 
Clellan, organist of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, will make an_ extended tour 
through the Northwest and on the Paci- 


fic Coast under the management of 
France Goldwater of Los Angeles next 
season. In the course of his twenty- 
three years at the Tabernacle, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan has been heard in some 4000 
concerts. He is scheduled to appear in 
the principal cities of California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, British Columbia, 
Idaho and Montana. 





SAN JOSE, CAL. 


July 7.—The San Jose Music Study 
Club closed its year with an open meet- 
ing at Sherman, Clay & Co.’s hall, when 
an interesting program was given by 
Lulu E. Pieper and Mrs. Miles Dresskell, 
sopranos; Elita G. Huggins and Mrs. 
Charles McKenzie in two-piano numbers, 


and the Musie Study Club Quartet, com- 
posed of Hannah Coykendall and Nella 
Rogers, sopranos, and Mrs. Sanford 
Bacon and Mary Webster Mitchell, con- 
traltos. The quartet gave Liza Leh- 
mann’s cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” 
repeated by request from an earlier club 
program.—Glenn Woods, formerly music 
supervisor in the Oakland schools and 
now engaged in special investigation 
work for Will C. Wood, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, is on the faculty 
for the summer school at the local State 
Teachers’ College. 
MARJORY M. FISHER. 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—The following 
teachers have presented pupils in recitals 
lately: Ada L. Collier, Pearl T. Thomp- 
son, Theodore Ladico, Ethel Willard Put- 
nam, L. D. Frev. Johanna Nielsen, Grace 
Mann Howell, Laurelle L. Chase, Ethel 
Burlingame Flemming, Katherine A. 
rt oa Pauline Farquhar and Minnie 

eil. 


CALMON LUBOVISKI 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Memt. L. BD. Behymer. Los Angeles 








“Old Kentucky Home”. Dedi- 
cated as State Shrine to Foster 


EDERAL HILL, the old Rowan 

home at Bardstown, Ky., where 

in 1852 Stephen Collins Foster 

: wrote “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
=: was dedicated as a State shrine on 
= July 5. The dedication fell on the 
ninety-seventh anniversary of Fos- 
ter’s birth. The immortal song 
was written while Foster was on 
his honeymoon, a visitor at the 
Rowan home. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh—Foster 
was born in ‘Pittsburgh—sent a 
bronze plate recording the fact 
that the song was written by Fos- 
ter at Federal Hill, and an oil por- 
trait of the composer, copied from 
the original in the Foster Memo- 
rial at Pittsburgh, which will be 
placed above the parlor mantel in 
the old house. A special train from 
Louisville brought many Kentucki- 
ans for the dedicatory celebration. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—LaRue Loftin, 
former piano pupil of Clara Duggan 
Madison, was heard at the home of Mrs. 
Madison after graduating from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory with only one year’s 
work. Miss Loftin will return to the 
conservatory as assistant teacher.—A 
sacred benefit concert was given recently 
at the San Fernando Cathedral by the 
Cathedral Choir under the leadership of 
G. Schwabe. Mrs. A. M. McNally, so- 
prano, was the soloist, and Mrs. Edward 
Hoyer, the organist. 
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SUMMER VOCAL STUDY 
FLORENCE HARRISON 
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“A Bymphony Orchestra in Brase’’ 


THE GOLDMAN BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conauctor 


202 Riverside Drive New York 











GORDON THAYER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Technical Re-Education a Specialty 
Address: 876 Park Ave., New York. 

















STARK’S 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 
Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 

Director Carnegie Hall 








REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


New York. Rhinelander 10025 
Plaza 4426 








JOHN SMALLMAN 
Baritone 


Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 20844 














Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co., Ltd 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 


Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 31st St., New York City 
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HUGHES PUPILS HEARD 


Mathilde Jones and Jennie Seidman Give 
Interesting Recitals 


Mathilde Jones, a piano pupil of Ed- 
win Hughes, gave the fourth of a series 
of recitals at Mr. Hughes’ studio on 


Friday, July 6. Miss Jones, who has 
appeared as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony, displayed maturity of style, 
beauty of tone and highly developed 
technique. Bach’s C Minor Partita was 
given with clarity, and Grieg’s Sonata, 
Op. 7, received dramatic treatment that 
brought out its full value. Schubert’s 
B Flat Impromptu, Weber’s “Rondo 
Brillante” and a group of MacDowell’s 
Etudes provided Miss Jones with gratify- 
ing opportunity to reveal her gifts. 
Several extra numbers were demanded. 

Jennie Seidman appeared in the third 
recital at Mr. Hughes’ studio on June 29. 
Miss Seidman possesses a precise and 
even technique, and her playing re- 
vealed insight into the meaning of the 
music. Beginning with the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, which was done clearly and 
effectively, her program included the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 111, a Chopin 
group, of which the C Minor Nocturne 
was noteworthy, an “Arabesque” by De- 
bussy and Liszt’s “Campanella.” 

E. R. 





Bradley Pupils Fulfill Engagements 


Among the pupils of Iva Krupp Brad- 
ley who are singing with success this 
summer is Ferdinand Zegel, tenor, who 
is now fulfilling an eleven weeks’ engage- 
ment in the New England States, sing- 
ing the role of Faust in a performance 
of Gounod’s opera of that name. Short- 
ly before leaving New York he was loud- 
ly acclaimed in the part in a concert 
performance of the work in the DeWitt 
Clinton Auditorium. Dorothy Daphne 
Lewis, mezzo-contralto, another pupil, 
has returned to her home in Portland, 
Ore., and will begin an extensive tour 
through the West, where she has already 
made many successful appearances. 
Rosamond Whiteside, soprano, who was 
acclaimed in the “Merry Widow” pro- 
duction in Winnipeg recently, has gone 
to Europe where she will study for a 
period of four months. 





Hutchinson Pupils Sing in Springfield 


Estelle Glenora Hutchinson presented 
her pupils in recital at the Woman’s 
Club in Springfield, Mass., on the eve- 
ning of June 28. Those heard were 


Fabiola Dano Richardson, Rose Anna’ 


Daly, Francois Xavier Beaupre, Faythe 
Elizabeth Burrington, Anna Marie War- 
ren, Hazel Muriel Boom, Rosalind 
Cupola Santella, Harold Loomis Hudson, 
Helen Claire Gilligan, Ruth Adams Dow- 
ner, Helena Claire Garvey, Mary Tehan 
Sullivan, Alice Arletta Puffer, Joseph 
Rudolph Kvitsky and Ursula Katherine 
Toomey. Miss Hutchinson will spend 
the summer at her home in Lenox, Mass., 
and in Maine at York Beach, preparing 
new programs for next season, and will 
reopen her Carnegie Hall studio in 
October. 





Lotta Madden Sings at eaten Insti- 
tute of Applied Music 


Lotta Madden, soprano and member 01 
the faculty of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, gave a recital in the 
auditorium of the school on the morning 
of June 27. With J. Clarendon McClure 
at the piano, she sang songs by Beetho- 
ven, Cornelius, Strauss, Debussy, Fauré, 
Meta Schuman, Homer, G. Saenger and 
A. Saenger and a group of American 
songs arranged by Brockway, Victor 
Young, Guion and Reddick. On the 
morning of July 3 Samuel Prager, pian- 
ist, gave a program of works by Bach, 
Franck, Couperin, Scriabine, Weber and 
Moszkowski. 


Wagner Music ened at Capitol Theater 


An ambitious musical program marked 
the first showing of a new film at the 
Capitol Theater last week. The orches- 
tral numbers, led by Erno Rapee, were 
from Wagner’s “Walkiire” and included 
the “Magic Fire’ music. ““‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and “Ride of the Valkvries.” Elsa 
Stralia, soprano, sang “Dich theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser.” A novelty 
feature was a scene, “In Our Broadcast- 
ing Studio,” presenting several Capitol 
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artists who have become popular through 
the broadcasting of the Sunday evening 
performances. Those heard were Betsy 
Ayres, Louise Scheerer, Patrick Keller, 
Ray Coffy, Douglas Stanbury, Evelyn 
Herbert and William Robyn. Mlle. Gam- 
barelli arranged the ballet number, 
“Whispering Flowers,” in which she was 
assisted by Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou, 
Ruth Matlock, Lena _ Belis, Millicent 
Bishop and Laura Punton. The organ 
number was from Wagner’s “Walkiire,” 
played by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 


Staten Island Club Ends Season 


The Beethoven Fortnightly Club ot 
Staten Island completed the first year of 
its existence recently, giving a program 
that was open to guests and friends of 
the members. The program was given 
by Elizabeth Field, soprano; Mr. Chapin, 
violinist; George Grasser, violinist; Mr. 
Kluytenaar, violinist, and a trio com- 
posed of Mr. Chapin, Mrs. Cooper and 
Mrs. Ahrens. Mary Wildermarn, founr- 
der and president of the Club, outlined 
the aims of the society and its plans for 
the future and announced the formation 
of a string quartet, composed of Mrs. 
Cooper, Mr. Chapin, Mr. «rrasser and 
Mr. Kluytenaar. Miss Wildermann pre- 
sented seven pupils in a piano recital 
recently. Those heard were Grace 
Ahrens, Elizabeth Steele, Jeanette Tis- 
nee, Madeline Miller, Yetta Sanntorciz, 
Pierre Spinetta and Marguerite Schu- 
bert. 


Stransky Conducts Mozart Festival in 
Baden-Baden 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the State 
Symphony of New York, who is sched- 
uled to return to America next week on 
the Olympic, conducted the Mozart Fes- 
tival in Baden-Baden on June 28, 29 and 
30. “Don Giovanni” was given on the 
opening night, the cast of singers in- 
cluding De Luca, Didur and Mrs. Walter 
Lewisohn, an ‘American singer, who 
made her début in the réle of Zerlina. 
Following the festival, Mr. Stransky 
went to Paris for a conference with Mel- 
vin Dalberg, general director of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company, with which 
Mr. Stransky will be affiliated next sea- 
son in New York. Upon his arrival in 
this country, he will go to his place in 
the Adirondacks. 








De Pachmann to Open Tour in Toronto 


Vladimir De Pachmann, famous pian- 
ist, who will make his farewell tour of 
America next season, is scheduled to 
arrive in this country on Aug. 29, going 
immediately to the Catskills for the 
month of September. He will open his 
tour with a concert in Toronto on Oct. 1, 
followed by appearances in_ leading 
American cities, including New York, 
Chicago, Montreal, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Balti- 
more, New Haven, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, Washington, Buffalo, Indianapolis 
and other cities. 


Braslau to Take Part in Seattle Pageant 
Drama 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, has been 
engaged to appear in the Americanus 
Pageant Drama at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, in the week of 
July 23. She will enact the part of 
Sacajawea, the Indian woman who led 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition from 
Montana to the Coast. Miss Braslau 
will sing the Robin Woman’s Song from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis.” President Hard- 
ing and his party will attend the per- 
formance on the evening of July 27. 








N. Y. College of Music Begins Session 


Following the close of the regular sea- 
son’s work, the summer courses at the 
New York College of Music have been 
organized, with August Fraemcke in 
personal charge of the voice classes and 
Hans Letz, leader of the Letz Quartet, 
at the head of the violin department. 
The courses will continue until the open- 
ing of the fall season in September. 





Patterson Pupil to Give Concert 


Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance in Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., under the auspices of 
the Music League of America. Miss 
Patterson is hearing voices at her studio 
for the two scholarships that she will 
give to talented pupils next season, 
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Special American Program in Goldman 
Band’s Fifth Week 


The Goldman Band commemorated 
July 4 with a special American program, 
and this proved to be a feature of the 
fifth week on the Mall in Central Park. 
Under the leadership of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, fine performances were given 
by the band throughout the series. On 
the Monday evening the program in- 
cluded works by Grieg, Massenet, Wag- 
ner, Mascagni and Strauss. The pro- 
gram on July 4 ranged from Hopkin- 
son to present-day composers, and among 


those represented were MacDowell, 
Kelley, Skilton, Herbert, Sousa and 
Goldman. Frieda Klink, contralto, who 


has established herself as a favorite with 
audiences on the Mall, was soloist. On 
Friday evening there was a special Wag- 
ner program in which was included sev- 
eral works of the master in admirable 
arrangements for band. A miscellane- 
ous list of compositions was presented on 
Saturday evening, Weber, Donizetti, 
Liszt, Mascagni and Gounod being drawn 
upon, and on this occasion Suzanne 
Clough, mezzo-soprano, made her first 
appearance at the concerts. Works by 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Dvorak, Massenet, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner and Puccini made 
up the program for Sunday evening. 
Except on the evenings when the vocal- 
ists appeared, cornet solos were played 
by Vincent C. Buono. 





Enid Concerts Subject to Approval ot 
K. K. K, 

The Ku Klux Klan has at last ex- 
tended its influence to the realm of art, 
according to the experience of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, which has re- 
cently closed two contracts for concerts 
in Enid, Okla. The contracts bear the 
restricting clause that “the attractions 
are subject to the approval of the 
K. K. K.” The fact that American-born 
artists, Anna Case, soprano, and Francis 
Macemillen, violinist, were chosen for the 
two concerts would indicate that the 
knights of the invisible empire have al- 
ready given their approval. 


La Forge- Berumen Pupils Give Program 
in Aeolian Hall 


The second Aeolian Hall program un- 
der the auspices of the La Forge-Beru- 
men Summer School was given on the 
evening of July 6. Besides numbers re- 
produced on the Duo-Art by Rudolph 
Ganz and Ignaz Friedman, there were 
vocal solos by Irene Nicoll, Betty Burr, 
Lillian Hunsicker, Edna Bachman and 
Rosemary Peaff and piano numbers by 
Esther Dickie and an organ number by 
Jessie H. Newgeon. The accompanists 
were Kathryn Kerin, Helen Crandall, 
Agnes Bevington and Elmer Kinsman. 


Lydia Ferguson Returns for Tour 


Lydia Ferguson, mezzo-soprano, has 
just returned to America from a season 
of concerts and recitals in Europe, where 
she has been for the last two years. She 
was heard with success in London and 
in cities of Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Miss Ferguson will be in Amer- 
ica all of next season and will include 
in her programs some new modern 
Czech music and national songs in cos- 
tume. 


Bauer and Casals to Appear Jointly 

Among the prominent artists who will 
be heard in a series of joint recitals next 
season are Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, who have already 
been engaged for twelve concerts in im- 
portant cities. These include Columbus, 
Ohio; Rochester, Fairmont, W. Va., Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Fresno and 
Berkeley. 


Elman Plays for Royalty in London 


Before leaving London for Paris, 
where he gave a concert at the home of 
the Duchess de Tallyrand for the benefit 
of the Home for the Blind on June 27, 
Mischa Elman, violinist, was commanded 
to appear before the Queen Mother Alex- 
andra at Buckingham Palace on June 23 


Friedberg to Play Pfitzner Concerto 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, who will re- 
turn early in the fall for a concert tour, 
will introduce some new piano music to 
this country. Among the novelties will 
be the Pfitzner Concerto, which Mr. 
Friedberg will play in New York in 
November. 


Friends of Music to Give Varied Pro- 
grams Next Season 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
is arranging a series of varied programs 
for next season, when it will give two 
concerts a month on Sunday afternoons, 
from November to March inclusive. Be- 
sides works by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mahler and others, there will be a num- 
ber of novelties and other works by 
Smetana, Ravel, Korngold, Goetz, Mali- 
piero, Purcell, Zemlinzky and Pfitzner. 





Edouard Deru, Belgian Violinist, Coming 
to America in August 


Edouard Deru, Belgian violinist, who 
has been heard in America on several 
tours since his first visit in 1916, is 
scheduled to arrive in New York early in 
August, going directly to California, 
where he will be heard in a series of 
recitals and will also conduct a master 
class in San Francisco. Mr. Deru is a 
pupil of Ysaye and was for several years 
court violinist and teacher to the Queen 
of the Belgians. 


Prominent Cubans Visit New York 


Mme. Maria Teresa G. de Giberga, 
president of the Sociedad Pro-Arts 
Musical of Havana, Cuba, is spending a 
few days in New York en route for 
Europe. She is accompanied by her hus- 
band and their three children. The so- 
ciety, of which Mme. de Giberga is presi- 
dent, is one of the most active musical 
organizations in the Island and sponsors 
ys appearances of many famous artists 
there. 


Serves on ; deep of Paris Con- 
servatory of Music 


Spalding § 


Albert Spalding, violinist, who is the 
only American artist to have appeared 
with the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
was invited by Henri Rabaud recently to 
act as one of the judges in the exami- 
nations of the graduating violin classes. 
This is the first time that an American 
has been asked to serve in this capacity. 


Gallo Engages Anne Roselle 


Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, has been en- 
gaged by Fortune Gallo to appear in 
several leading réles with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in its New York season, 
which will open on Sept. 17. Miss 
Roselle, who toured the West last spring 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, will also appear with the 
company in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Rochester. 


Louise Aes: Williams Heard 


Louise Alice Williams, Southern recon- 
teur, closed the series of recitals she has 
been giving this season with a program 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
June 28. Many of her numbers were 
taken from life and others were original 
readings. She was assisted by Gerard 


Tonning, pianist; Arthur Jones, harpist, 
and J. C. Boyd and Edward Baldwin, 
buglers. 


Large Classes’ Follow Ernest Bloch’s 
Summer Courses 


Ernest Bloch, noted composer and di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, is giving five master courses at 
the La Forge-Berimen studios. Large 
classes are following Mr. Bloch’s lectures, 
which are planned to cover five subjects 
in as many weeks. The courses embrace 
pedagogy, form, counterpoint, harmony 
and fugue. They end on July 27. 


Charles Stratton, tenor, who will be 
heard next season under the direction of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, has 
gone to Paris for a period of study with 
Alphonse Catherine of the Opéra Comi- 
que. 

soprano, a pupil of 
Anna Bell Holt of New York, has 
achieved marked success in_ several 
operatic productions in Vienna recently. 


PASSED AWAY 


Frances Catherine Mollenhauer 


Emma Redell, 











SAN Deco, CAL., July 7.—Mrs. Fran- 
ces Catherine Mollenhauer, ’cellist and 
violinist, died at the International 


Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, 
last Tuesday evening. Mrs. Mollenhauer 
was the widow of Bernard Mollenhauer, 
the violinist. She was an accomplished 
‘cellist and accompanied her husband for 
several years in his concert work. 

W. F. REYER. 
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One-Composer Programs Preferred 


in Europe, Says Harriet Van Emden 


OODEDOCUI MUNA CUUEOUOUONCOOONAQNANALAOAOESO GAS E0NNGE ERAN 


American Soprano, Who Has 
Sung with Success in Lead- 
ing Musical Centers Abroad, 
Finds Taste Less Catholic 
in Europe Than in America 
—Does Pioneer Work for 
Native Composers — Will 
Sing in This Country After 
Another Tour of Continent 


HE cosmopolitan aspect of American 

life is both her boon and her bane. It 
enables her to assimilate the best that 
other countries can send her, and then, 
because of the fact that immigrants gen- 
erally retain their Old World names, 
gives the fatherland an opportunity to 
claim as its own those talents that have 
been developed in this country. This 
might be said of Harriet Van Emden, 


soprano, who, following a highly success- 
ful début in Aeolian Hall two seasons 
ago, went to Europe, where she has since 
been acclaimed in the principal centers 
as an artist of outstanding merit. Al- 
though she is a native of New York, she 
is of Dutch ancestry—a fact which Hol- 
land has been quick to take advantage of 
in terming her a Dutch singer. She is 
now in New York on a short visit to her 
family, but will go back to Europe soon 
for a tour of some thirty concerts, half 
of which are booked for Holland, and two 
appearances with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in Amsterdam under the baton 
of Willem Mengelberg. 

Whatever argument Holland may set 
forth in claim of Miss Van Emden, she 
herself stoutly avers that she is an Amer- 
ican and wishes to be known as such. 
The fact that she speaks the languages 
of the principal European countries in 
which she has sung has not led her to 
neglect the songs of her native land, for 
on every program she gave her audiences 
a sample of American songs, sung in 
English, and what is more, made them 
like it. Yet she is deeply appreciative 
of the many kindnesses which have been 
showered upon her, and even though she 
says that she cannot speak of the really 
interesting things that happened to her, 
she declares she has seen enough of the 
different peoples, whatever their short- 
comings and prejudices, to make her be- 
lieve that beneath the skin most people 
are “just folks after all.” 


Taste in Programs 


One of the chief differences she has 
found between American and European 
audiences is their varied tastes in the 
matter of programs. Before she left 
America she was told that the sort of 
programs she had used in her two 
Aeolian Hall recitals would be accept- 
able to the European taste. However, 
she no sooner arrived than her visions 
of a holiday were dissipated by hours ot 
work in preparing new programs. ‘Luck- 
ily, she had acquired an extensive réper- 
toire in the course of her work with 
Mme. Sembrich and was able to learn 
them quickly. 

“It must not be thought that the de- 
mands upon an artist are more severe 
abroad then they are in New York,” said 
Miss Van Emden. “They are just dif- 
ferent, that’s all. Here we like to hear 
songs by a variety of composers; in 
Europe, the preference is more for one- 
composer programs or for songs by three 
or four at most. Europeans would not 
think of placing songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Wolf in the same group. 
But the taste is not the same in all the 
European countries. In Holland they 
adore the songs of Schubert and Wolf, 
but Schumann is too sentimental for 
them. In Germany I found that they 
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Harriet Van Emden, Soprano, Reviewing a 
Song by Rudolf Mengelberg in Her New 
York Home 


prefer the more sentimental type of 
song. In Vienna they like another kind, 
and in the Scandinavian countries they 
prefer yet another type. My efforts in 
trying to please the audiences in the 
various countries necessitated my pre- 
paring and giving twelve entirely differ- 
ent programs during the last season. 
Not an easy task, I assure you. 

“But the manner in which I have been 
received made the effort worth while,” 
continued Miss Van Emden. “Among 
the nice things that happened to me is 
one that took place in Copenhagen, 
where I gave two recitals. When I left 
the stage after my first group, I told 
my mother there was a gentleman in the 
audience who surely knew me, as he 
seemed so pleased with every song. Dur- 
ing the intermission, which, by the way, 
always last about twenty minutes, so 
those in the audience will have an oppor- 
tunity to munch their sandwiches, Birgit 
Engel, who toured this country two 
years ago, brought her husband to meet 
us. It was then that I discovered who 
my friend in the audience was. He is a 
singing teacher in Copenhagen and was 
so pleased with my work that he brought 
his entire class of sixty pupils to hear 
me in my second recital. 

“Only in one city did I detect any 
feeling hostile to American artists, and 
it was not in Germany, Austria or Hol- 
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Concert Managers’ Association 
to Co-operate with 
Federation 


HE National Concert Man- 

agers’ Association, at its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago, passed 
a resolution congratulating Mrs. 
John F. Lyons on her re-election as 
president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and pledging 
its co-operation to the Federation. 
The Association has appointed 
Mrs. Edna B. Saunders, L. E. 
Behymer and Elizabeth Cueny as 
members of a committee to meet 
with a committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Lyons to act in 
conjunction with each other. The 
Association will instruct its re- 
gional directors and furnish their 
names and addresses to Mrs. : 
Lyons for the purpose of a closer = 
co-operation and will assist the 
district presidents of the National 
Federation “in stabilizing and ap- 
praising the musical, artistic and 
financial values of the artists, both 
American and foreign, who are 
presented yearly in the respective 
territories governed by such repre- 
sentatives of both organizations.” 
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land. One of the critics stated in his 
review that ‘strange to say, America has 
at last sent us a singer,’ adding that the 
artists whom it generally sent, etc., with 
the word ‘artists’ in quotation marks. 
But I have only fond memories of sing- 
ing abroad, and hope that America will 
like me as well when I return after Jan. 
1 for a tour under the direction of Dan- 
iel Mayer.” 

In the course of her stay in Europe 
Miss Van Emden sang in the cities of 
Holland, in the leading centers in Ger- 
many, in Prague, Budapest, Vienna, 
London, Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
other cities, and she will be heard in 
many of them again before she returns 
to this country. 

Miss Van Emden is not free with ad- 
vice for others who are struggling for 
success. While she admits that to her 
native gifts she has added work in abun- 
dant proportions, she feels that if the 
student has the right attitude toward his 
art, his own initiative will carry him to 
success. Opera has little lure for her at 
present, although she has twelve réles in 
her répertoire. “One thing at a time” 
is her motto, and when she modestly says 
she has always felt that she would some 
day be a famous lieder singer, one some- 
how feels that such is her destiny and 
that she is not far from achieving her 
goal. And when that day arrives, it 
will find her an American and not a 
Dutch singer. HAL CRAIN. 





TRENTON HEARS BANDS 





Creatore Leads Week’s Programs, with 
Della Samaloff as Soloist 


TRENTON, N. J., July 7.—Giuseppe 
Creatore and his band of fifty musicians 
were heard at Woodlawn Park during 
the week of July 2 to 7. Mr. Creatore 
was well remembered locally for the de- 
lightful programs he gave last season, 
and an ovation was given him on his first 
appearance. A large audience thronged 
the space around the band pavilion long 
before the time of the concert. 

Della Samaloff, soprano, was _ soloist 
throughout the week in arias from 
“Ernani,” “Aida,” Meyerbeer’s “Robert 
le Diable,.” “Trovatore” and other num- 
bers, including an “Ave Maria” by Mr. 
Creatore. Other compositions by the 
conductor played during the week were 
a Sonata in C Minor, an Intermezzo, “A 
Dream,” a “Marcia Sinfonica” in F and 
other numbers. 

Solos were given by the following 
members of the band: Mr. Rossi. trom- 
bone; Mr. Liberati. baritone; Mr. De 
Mitry, cornet, and Mr. Decimo, clarinet. 

The Eagle Philharmonic Band, under 
the capable leadership of Benedict Napo- 
liello, gave a very enjoyable concert at 
Cadwalader Park on the afternoon of 
July 1. The program included the “Ray- 
mond” Overture, excerpts from “Faust” 
and other numbers. This band, although 
organized only a little over a year ago, 
gives most artistic programs. Mr. Napo- 
liello is trumpet player in the Trenton 
Symphony and the director of the brass 
instrument department of the Trenton 
Conservatory. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Austin Abernathy Takes Iowa Post 


ABINGDON, ILL.. July 7.—Austin Aber- 
nathy, director of Hedding College Con- 
servatory, has accepted the position of 
director of the Conservatory at Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa, for the coming 
year and will take up his new duties in 
September. 





_ Lewiston. ME.—Recent local recitals 
include two by Miss Simard and Miss 
Reny, piano pupils of Florence A. 
Wells, the former assisted by Henry 
Simard, violin pupil of Leigh Fenderson. 


Philadelphia Women’s 
Symphony Ends Season 
of Conspicuous Succes: 



































Mrs. Mabel Swint-Ewer, President of the 
Women’s Symphony of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7.—The Women’s 
Symphony of Philadelphia closed its sec- 
ond season recently with a program 
given at the residence of Judge and Mrs. 
J. V. D. Holton at Merion. The organi- 
zation has given a series of successful 
concerts this season, including special! 
programs, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at the Academy of Music during 
Music Week and at Keith’s Theater. 
Special concerts were given for the 
Philadelphia Music Club at the Bellevue- 
Stratford and in connection with the per- 
formance of the opera, “Orpheus,” and 
Arthur Nevin’s “Mother Goose Fan- 
tasy.” Programs in other cities included 
a fine series in Chester, Swarthmore and 
Atlantic City. 

The progress of the orchestra is large- 
ly owing to the excellent work of Mrs. 
Mabel Swint-Ewer of Swarthmore, pres- 
ident since the organization’s inception 
less than two years ago. J. W. F. Leman, 
well known for his series of concerts in 
Atlantic City, is the conductor and has 
gratified the founders by his fine work 
at the baton. A campaign to secure un- 
derwriters for a series of concerts is 
soon to be launched in an effort to inter- 
est Philadelphia’s large number of music 
patrons in the cultural and constructive 
work of the orchestra. 

Arthur Goranson Appointed Supervisor 
for Jamestown Schools 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., July 7.—Arthur 
Goranson has been appointed music 
supervisor in the public schools to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Freder- 
ick Botsford. C. S. Curtiss. 





John Finnegan, tenor, will be heard in 
concert next season under the manage- 
ment of the Coghlan Musical Bureau, 
Joseph Coghlan, director. He has gone 
to his camp in the Maine woods for his 
vacation. 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which will 
make its first tour of Florida next sea- 
son, has been engaged for concerts in 
Lakeland, St. Petersburg, Orlando, 
Miami and Jacksonville. All will be 
under the local direction of Ernest S. 
Philpitt. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
tor extraordinary musical merit. 
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